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PREFACE 


What made me write this book ? Perhaps it was 
an urge that touched me and tried to express itself. 


My imagination takes me a few years back when 
I was sitting in a Royal Air Force Officers Mess. A 
British officer asked me where was Guam. I did not 
know and yet it was in the news because the Allies had 
captured it that day. A happening somewhere in the 
Pacific was certainly a matter of deeper concern to him 

than to me. I suppose the Kashmir operations made me 
react in somewhat the same way. 


Possibly, a few holidays which I had spent in 
that land came back to my memory and I tried to put 
those thoughts on paper. I do not really know what 
was at the back of my mind when I began this venture 


<^bat my entire approach 
has been m a spirit of service. It is said, “They also 

serve who stand and wait.” Perhaps I have been one 


M. B. 
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TO BEGIN WITH 

Is Kashmir a paradise ? if so, how and why did it become 
a theatre of war ? What might be the effect of this war-like 
action on the present and on the future ? These are a few of the 
many questions which today trouble the mind of an average 
Indian. Students of international politics have found an interest¬ 
ing subject in this topic. I am one of those who are swayed by 
questions like this everyday. 

When I was a child I used to hear that Kashmir was a 
heaven. When I grew in years, I decided to visit this land of 
supreme bliss. The first time I visited Srinagar and Gulmurg, 
I had to return disappointed. The second time a feeling of 
depression filled my mind and I wanted to be relieved of it 
somewhere. I selected Pahalgam for that. It was the month of 
November, when it is quite eold in Kashmir. This time I thought 
I would tour the Liddar valley, I went to Amarnath. Those 
were the days when a man rarely dreamt of visiting such places. 
Some urge had taken me to Liderwart and Tarsar, On my 

return, I stayed at Aru for a few days. It was then that I 
realised what my heaven was like. 

The year 1947 stands out prominently in Indian history. 
On June 3, 1947, I was sitting by the side of a radio set listening 
in to the speeches of Lord Mountbatten. Pandit Nehru, Mr. 
Jinnah and Sardar Baldev Singh. Theirs were decisions which 
had affected the lives of millions of my countrymen, and so they 
had become a general topic of discussion. My mind was per¬ 
plexed by the very thought that the country was about to be 
plunged into the mouth of a scissors. I was in Lahore at that 
time. Loot and arson were on the increase. At 5 o’ clock in the 
evening, I would find the roads of the crowded town dead. I 
could no longer stay there. I left, but where could I go ? I 
desired peace within and without. I wanted to go to a place 
where there would be no more talk of politics. From Lahore 
went to Eawalpindi and then to Srinagar. I made Ladakh 

move to**So T ^ arrangementa for a 

move to Sonamarg. I considered that to be an ideal place “far 

from the madding crowd.’’ The more I went into loneUness 
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the more easy it became to solve the question. 

Some time ago I had gone through Nehru’s ‘ Discovery of 
India* and I started seeing this ancient land through the author’s 
eyes. But why talk of a thing that had grown old ? What is this 
new India going to be like ? If India is poor and is suffering 
today, is it not the result of the mistakes which our forefathers 
made ? Why could they not foresee things a hundred years 
hence and anticipate the effects of their actions ? Why could they 
not keep pace with the rest of the world ? This time the journey 
was long and I lost myself completely in the valleys. I was alone 
and so there was no question of any conversation. Many thoughts 
came to my mind and I jotted them down in a notebook. Today 
they have become a collection that makes interesting reading. 

When I returned I thought I had seen the major part of 
Kashmir. The visit left a deep impression on my mind and I 
admired Kashmir and her people. I was wondering whether I 
should reserve my next visit to Kashmir to be undertaken in 
my old age. While young I had an ambition to visit Tibet, 
China and Russia. I finally gave up the idea of seeing Kashmir 
again for some time to come. 

On October 25, 1947, the world heard about Kashmir being 
in distress. This land had been invaded and an SOS was sent 
to India for military help. 

Being in the I.A.r., I volunteered to go and work in fire¬ 
engulfing Kashmir. I was made a Liaison Officer. I could leave 
Delhi for Srinagar in the morning and return in the evening with 
complete information about what had happened during the day 
so far as the air operations part of it was concerned. It was an 
interesting job. I could see the airmen and soldiers of free India 
at work in Kashmir. This was the first task that they had under¬ 
taken of their own. Their zeal and enthusiasm touched my 
emotions. The work done by them calls for special praise. The 
only way I can do that is by talking of their achievements. This 
would give me an opportunity of refreshing my memory with 
recoUeotions of the days I enjoyed in the beauteous valleys I love. 



SRINAGAR IS NOT KASHMCR 

I was visiting Srinagar for the first time. To many people 
in India, Kashmir means Srinagar. I have, on occasions, heard 
that a man has been to Kashmir. By that it is meant that he has 

been to Srinagar. All the guide-books I picked up were full of 
descriptions of this city. From Rawalpindi, our car travelled 
swiftly. A sense of joy crept through my frame as we drove 
through the high-towering pine trees. My mind seemed to relax. 
We reached the heights of Murree and then descended to Kohala. 
Then followed the journey by the side of the Jhelum River. On 
the way, I observed an old Buddhist ruin. Did Buddhism have 
its sway in this valley in the past ? A little distance behind 
stood a bridge belonging to Moghul times. How did changes 
come about in history. My mind was possessed of several 
thoughts. My attention was suddenly attracted by a wooden 
structure made in the form of a long tube on the side of a 
mountain. This was meant to produce electricity. Mter all man 
had decided to show his ingenuity in this land. We were now 
nearing the end of the first stage of our journey on the first day. 

I was going in search of the heaven about which I had 
heard so much ? For a short distance, I travelled through an 
avenue of fur trees, and far away were the mountain peaks 
covered with snow. Is that the gate to that heaven i 1 went 
ahead. Srinagar was now only 20 miles away. I had arranged 
to hire a house-boat in Chinar Bagh. 

The first trouble I had in Srinagar was the house-boat itself. 

I was looking for my heaven and I started feeling that hell exist¬ 
ed about me. I picked up a guide-book. Page after page was 
full of praise for the beauty of the town. I decided to go round 
the gardens and also see the Maharaja’s palace. I would like to 
see the silk factory and visit the museum. Well, I would see 
everything but where was the heaven, my only interest. The 
story of the search of this heaven runs like this. 

Many things have gone out of my mind. The first day 
roamed about. There stood the palatial buildings. I went 
round the Moghul gardens. My mind visualized the agonies of 
man in his struggle to produce such artistry without modern 
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science. No joy could be derived from such d thought. The 
builders had left behind something to be admired, but at a price. 
Certainly, if that be the heaven, keep it away. In the same 
disturbed mind, I went to have a look at the museum. There 
were the carpets and the wooden specimens of the workmanship 
of the real Kashmiri. I wanted to meet the worker and find out 
how life was treating him. I asked a ‘shikarawala* to take me 
to the house of a wood-carver. I shall never forget that moment 
—a small den and a man working from morning till evening with 
a little nail and a little hammer. He lived on a little rice. It 
would be his good fortune if he could spare some time to eat it 
twice a day. This hell-like heaven affected me. I hired a 
‘shikara’ and left Srinagar for the quiet waters of the Dal lake. 
The very waters of the lake seemed to say “This is not heaven, 
this is not heaven.’' I got back. One thing was certain. Srinagar 
was not Kashmir and the heaven, if at all it existed, lay some 
where else. 

I was fortunate enough to find it on my next visit. 




WHERE IS HEAVEH 


May I digress a little bit to recall to my mind the events 
which led to my paying a visit to Kashmir and which helped 
me to find my heaven 1 

It was the tragic month of August 1946. The Muslim L3aguo 

o o o 

had declared ‘Direct Action Day* on August 15, which started 
the great Calcutta killing and later enveloped some other parts 
of the country as well in turmoil. I was at that time an adjutant 
at the large Royal Air Force station at Dum Dum, about five 
miles from Calcutta. Nearly 2,000 people worked there but the 
most important thing about it all was that there were represent¬ 
atives from every corner of India. I could meet all classes of 
people with different shades of opinion. Besides Indians there 
were other nationalities too with whom I had to rub shoulders. 
My closest contact was with members of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. By that I mean the English, the Scots, 
the Irish, the Australians, the Canadians and the Whites of 
South Africa. This gave me an occasion to learn about their 
manners, customs and habits. The Americans and the Chinese 
were also there. I took interest in knowing and meeting them. 
With all its horrors, war, after all, does some good. It offers an 
opportunity to various peoples to mix with one another. 


An incident lingers very prominently in my memory. It 
has a bearing on the story I am going to tell. Ramzan was at 
hand. A Muslim airman approached me with a request that I 
should arrange for their fasting. We had seen the English and 
the Americans enjoy on X-mas. Why should I’d or Dewali 
similarly be not a day of jollification for us. I gave him permiss- 

’ ^0 next day, he brought a notice for my approval, “All 

us im airmen who intend to fast are requested to give their 
names to L.A.C. Yaqub”. I read the notice and brooded ovTr 
Rs consequences. If to-day an airman thought in terms of a 
us m or a Hindu, I thought, tomorrow I might see 800 of them 
divided in small groups, and the trouble which the country 
acing might find its seeds among us too. I tore the notice 
^ and re-drafted it. .-All airmen interested in the Ramrn 
fasting are to give their names to the adjutant, who himsenT 
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fasting as well.” Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs joined in the 
fasting and at the end I was called upon to make a speech on 
the significance of the I’d festival. I was a Hindu by birth but 
that did not matter. 


This happened only seven miles from the place where 
Hindus and Muslims were cutting one another’s throat. Man 
was killing man. Calcutta presented a scene of horror and, 
fanned by the growing communal bitterness, trouble spread to 
other parts of the country. When a man attains that stage of 
madness, he is worse than a beast. I had seen Akyab a few 
days after the Japanese had left there. Terrible destruction 
had been wrought there but there was no horror in it. I saw 
the Calcutta holocaust and it made my hair stand on end. 

The flames of that conflagration reached Noakhali, later 
they spread to Bihar and my own home-town, Lahore, too was 
affected. This made me restless. On top of it, a conflict between 
the commanding officer and myself was an additional worry. 
There was a difference of opinion concerning R.I.A.F. airmen. 
I therefore looked for a place where I could have peace of mind. 
I decided to go to Kashmir again in search of heaven. 


All that I have said above has no relation with Kashmir, 
but it does concern the mind which took me to Kashmir and 
which started searching for heaven again. I made a bee-line 
for Srinagar. A night’s halt at Nedou’s Hotel and the nest 
morning I was in Pahalgam. It was the month of November 
and it was bitter cold up there. People who go to the hills 
simply to escape heat return by then, and so there were no 

visitors in Pahalgam at that time. 

On a quiet day I went round and sat on a stone in the 

middle of a gushing stream nearby. I have a liking for Mahatma 
Gandhi’s writings and so started reading them. While I sat 
there with iee-cold water flowing beneath me, the stream made 
a noise that had a rhythm in it. It gave me peace and the 
writings of the man who was striving for peace touched me. 


In the evening. I waded through the stream and went into 
a village, Mamal by ^name, nearly a mile away. There was an 
od^ arrangement of houses in this small village. Wooden logs 
out in a rough way and put together were all that made a poor 


man’s house. 


I had planned to go to Amarnath. I was told that the 
first snowfall of the season was expected any day and that I 
should not risk my life. The path might be covered with snow 
by the time I returned. By serving in the Air Force I had learnt 
the eternal truth that man must die one day. This took the 
fear of death off my mind. I got ready and set off on my journey 
to Amarnath, There were several MamaMike villages that I 
passed by. The sky overhead served as my roof and the moun¬ 
tains my walls. I treaded my way along the tortuous pathway, 
at times going up and sometimes coming down. I could see the 
same view from different angles—the silvery waters in the way- 
side rivulets and the dense pine-clad mountains on either side. 
A new mirth and a new mind gave me fresh energy. 

I continued to move on. The road had narrowed down as 
wo neared Chandanwari. The dirt and dust left behind by the 
visitors in summer w'as vanishing and Nature would sweep it 
clean when it began snowing within a few days. I halted for a 
while, spread out my food and ate it. 

I had heard that the Pissu ascent was steep. So I got on a 

horse, a cruel act indeed. What a trained animal it was. Pissu 

soon found me at its top. I felt intoxicated by the exhilarating 

breeze that blew there. Breathing in that bracing air was a joy. 

All the hills around looked alike but still one was different 
from the other. 


The Sheshnag lake was near at hand. There were no more 

trees to be seen now. I climbed the hill round Sheshnag, which 

hterally means a lake full of snakes. The surrounding hills had 

had the.r first snowfall and at a little distance away stood an 

eternal glacier. The snow would melt to feed the lake, which 

when full to overflowing would find an outlet. Thus would be 
formed the source of a river. 

It became biting cold and the breeze began piercinir mv 

ody. It was with an effort that I reached the tourists’hut It 

rL\Tort ofTuer^S T ^ 

venture t vi^ th T T. " 

the floor. I maH« ^ ^ ^ ^ of sleeping on 

an arc of myself round the fire but I still felt 
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cold. I could not go on putting on more blankets as my bed was 
i^ilitary pattern, blankets below and above. I drew nearer 
the fire but still it did not help matters. A quick solution then 
suggested itself. I threw off the blankets and stirred out. It was 
a moonlit night and it looked delightfully pleasant. It struck me 
that there were only two ways of fighting the cold and the wind. 
One was to go on wrapping myself in woollen clothes and the 
second was to let the wind do its worst. The second alternative, 
though difficult, was easier to adopt. I walked up to the lake. 
I can never forget that wonderful scene. It had just been snowing 
on the neighbouring hills. This fresh snow looked particularly 
white. On the other side I saw massive stones, and down below 
there were the small shrubs of kai and litchen which offered a new 
background to the whole scene. The full moon stood gazing at 
me ; it gave me new ambition, new desires and new thoughts, 
I gazed and gazed at this shining celestial body until my atten¬ 
tion was diverted by the snow. The radiant light of the moon 
was refiected by the snow and it became brighter. What a fine 
time it was. It took the bite of the wind away. After some 
time I persuaded myself to return to sleep. 


I departed from there as the day dawned. I got going on 
the high hill again. The greenery had vanished and the brown 
shrubs presented a picturesque appearance. The rays of the sun 
changed colours as it started its journey from east to west. I soon 
found myself on a huge plane. The warmth of the sun gave me a 
comfortable feeling and drove away all the thoughts of the cold 

of the night. 


I was nearing Panjtarni, a place of remarkable beauty. At 
a height of 10,000 feet the snows on the surrounding mountains 
had melted and made the whole place look like a broad river 

going to meet an ocean. But in reality that was not so. I crossed 
that place, where there was a man-made bridge My horseman 
dissuaded me from going further-because of the fear of a snowfall 
any moment. But I had already made up my mind. 

I got on the horse, whipped him and let him go. The 

innocent creature galloped at a terrific speed. A fear 

mind that I might he thrown off. The vaUey narrowed and 
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I had to climb another four miles. The horse kept on running 
between the two hills at a fast pace. The desire to see Amarnath 
was uppermost in my mind, and the fear of a snowfall or a drop 
from the horse did not worry me. Suddenly, I heard somebody 
shouting from behind, “Wait, wait”. This was my horseman 
who had followed me close on my heels and whose shouts echoed 
and re-echoed in the mountain wdlderness. I stopped. The horse¬ 
man came rushing and seemed to chastise me for risking my life. 
But my ambition to see Amarnath knew no bounds. I was two 
miles from there. He did his level best to persuade me to return 
but to no avail. I dismissed his entreaties and resumed my 
journey. My horse seemed to be going down as he started 
walking on a patch of snow. 

The two hills closed and from a dist ance I had the first 
glimpse of the Amarnath cave. A strange feeling of fear and 
depression came over me. If I were unable to return, I would 
perhaps lie dead near that cave. Death, the fear of death 
seemed to catch me. A sudden thought encouraged me, I 
must one day take leave of this W'orld, then why wwry. The 
idea emboldened me, but my conscience seemed repeatedly to 
ask what was my conception of a good man. I had lately done 

intensive study of some of Gandhi’s works. These came to my 

mind and changed the whole atmosphere. Was this the place 

considered sacred for generations ? Our ancestors had been laying 

stress on such pilgrimages as this. For thousands of years pilgrims 

had been coming and going. There is no name or trace of them 

now, but the cave remained there. A new light flashed across 

my imagination. I began building an image of the past in my 

mind and this developed in me a sort of an attachment for the 
place. 


When I was returning, I continued looking back until the 
cave got out of my sight. It was a surprise for others in 

Panchtarm to know that I had come back safe and sound after 

seeing Amarnath. 



HEAVEN—THE OTHER SIDE 


A trek to Aninrnath in the cold 'weather made me realise 
for the first time that Kashmir could be a heaven forme, 1 
have since undertaken quite a few similar adventures, long and 
short. I would loose myself in the valleys for days together. 
Every time I felt a different kind of joy. On occasions, 1 
would be attracted by the people living in the valleys blessed 
with beauty. I would often leisurely stroll into a village and 
talk to men of all classes, rich and poor, Muslims or non-Muslims, 
workers or officials—in short, everybody I could meet. Nature 
has given them an artist’s mind, but poverty keeps most of 
them away from creative occupations. The craftsmanship 
of Kashmir needs no praise. Kashmiri goods have won universal 
fame. 

I tried to understand what life meant to the Kashmir people 
and what were their ambitions that sustained their lives. 

The journey between Sonamarg and Eras will always remain 
fresh in my memory. Sonamarg is a place full of pine and fur 
trees. Here the hills recede and a valley opens out. A rivulet 
flows between broad rolling pastures. The enclosing mountains 
form a distinct outline. High up are the dark forests of pine 
trees, while higher still stand the glittering glaciers between 
barren crags. I spent a few days at this beauty spot. The 
breeze blew freely here and it gave me a pleasing sensation. 
Most of the time I sat gazing at Nature. 

Once I was sitting in front of a hut. A peasant came and 
sat nearby. He put a question which became a serious thought 
for me later on. He wanted me to explain to him how it was 
that he and others of his like worked from morning till evening 
and yet they could not fill their stomach, whereas there were 
others who did not seem to have much to do and yet they enjoyed 
all the good things in life. It sounded like a simple question, 
but I am sure I could not have satisfied him. The whole world 
is trying to answer it with all sorts of economic and political 

theories. 
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Another contact I made in Sonamarg was with a telegraph 
officer. He wanted to know what would the position of Kashmir 
be vis^U'Vis India and Pakistan, Pakistan had been declared but 
had not become a reality then. I tried to explain to him the 
advantages of Kashmir remaining with India, and he agreed that 
a new Kashmir could only be planned with the help of India. I 
remember having talked to him on many aspects of Kashmir. 
His ambitions, like those of any other peasant, were of an econo¬ 
mic nature* 

Once I climbed a high hill to go to a camping ground called 
Taj was. Certain American missionary women were staying there 
One of them was attending to a sick peasant’s child, the mother 
of the child was constantly asking for more medicine. Medically 
neglected, Kashmir made me inquisitive. The child suffered 
from a skin disease. This is one of the many instances which 
would tell us that Kashmir’s need for better health services is as 
great as that of India. 

From Sonamarg I went to Baltal. Samoolawn and Hima¬ 
laya were the names of the horsemen who accompanied me from 
Sonamarg to Dras. The former was an old man while the latter 
was just in his teens. Scenery on the entire route was very 
picturesque, and it delighted my heart. I had started becom¬ 
ing more and more interested in the people around me. How 
had Nature affected their emotions ? The sheep who could climb 
steep rocks with great ease drew my attention. I watched them 
with amazement go up the hills quicker than I could ever 
imagine. Sometimes they would appear as mere specks on a 
high hiU. 

On the way to Baltal, I tried to amuse myself by drawing 
a rough sketch of a view I had immensely liked. The executive 
engineer of the State passed by and became interested in me. I 
got an opportunity of learning from him about the mineral wealth 

that Kashmir abounds in but which has not yet been explored. 

He was planning to build a motorable road from Sonamarg to 
Baltal. 

I wished I was a painter so as to be able to bring my im¬ 
pressions of the scenery I came across at Baltal. The beauty 
that reigned there was indescribable. It is said that a thing of 
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beauty is a joy for ever, and such things of beauty are found in 
abundance in the Kashmir Valley. The ascent for Zoji La starts 
from Baltal. It took me nearly two hours to climb it. From the 
Zoji La summit everything in Baltal would be seen as if in a nut¬ 
shell. The same pines, the same hills, the same grass and the 
same snow, but when all these were combined they presented 
a unique spectacle. I stood admiring the scene that lay unfold¬ 
ed before my eyes when all of a sudden the sky became overcast. 
It rapidly turned dark and it started snowing on the 
neighbouring hills. Soon came the turn of the hill that I was 
standing on. Samoolawn caught hold of me. With his straw 
shoes he was used to walking on snow. We resumed our march 
on the other side of the Zoji Pass after the blizzard had died 
down. I love walking on snow and I had plenty of this enjoy¬ 
ment that day. At the foot of the hill was a small hut in which 
the peasants and shepherds took refuge. Nearly 20 men 
were there sitting round a fire. I am not used to staying in a 
congested place for long, otherwise that was an ideal occasion to 
talk to village folk. 

I went further ahead towards Machohi. The map told me 
that Zoji La was 11,578 feet and Machohi 11,265 feet above sea 
level, I was now in the land of shepherds and peasants. They 
have no permanent houses to stay in and are a sort of a floating 
population. They call them ‘bakarwals.^ Perhaps, they are 
unaware of the riches they own. Rearing sheep and horses is 

their profession. A man I talked to had about 800 sheep and 
300 horses. I saw a pretty woman making ‘chappaties' out of 
maize flour. I watched this simple and innocent woman cooking 
with interest and was tempted to talk to her. I asked her hus¬ 
band if I had permission to do so. I admired her. She was in 
no way different from other women. She blushed at my sincere 
flattery. When I left, the family gave me a ‘chappati* and 
invited me to be a guest of the whole tribe on return. Hospita¬ 
lity is inherent among the Kashmiris. 

Matayan was another hour s walk, A dak bungalow 
situated by the side of a river was ready to house me. I was ex¬ 
tremely tired and wanted to go to sleep immediately. A strong 
wind and gushing water were making a noise outside. Nothing 
interested me at that moment except the bed. 
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The next morning found us ready for our onward journey. 
Nature intended it to be a similar type of world between 
Sonamarg and Dras. “Back in heaven, a heaven of my dream,” 
Something exclaimed in me when I entered Dras on my return 
journey from Leh. 

The visitor’s book at Dras contains a note, I wrote that 
in the form of a letter to the ‘Statesman’, which read as follows ; 

Glimpses of History. 

Sir, 

I discovered a significant remark written in the visitors’ 
book at the Dras dak bungalow during my trek to Ladakh. An 
American traveller had written, 

‘Historical note:—Travellers interested in the history of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations might look up the remarks of 
Captain Manning White on October 18, 1912 and of the present 
Head of the Interim Government of India on August 30, 1916. I 
suggest this book be preserved in the archives.* 

I looked back with interest. Here is what Captain White 

had written: ‘The native who designed this bungalow and 
wasted public money in this manner should be made to buy it.’ 

Four years after, trekked to this place the man on whose 
shoulders was to fall the responsibility of shaping the history 
of the nation. In 1916, nobody knew him as such. He signed 
his name as J. Nehru, Allahabad, and in the remarks column 
he wrote, ‘The English State Engineer who got this bungalow 

made ought to have lived in it for a month at least vide Captain 
White’s remarks.’ 


Yours etc,, “Sight-seeing.”* 


•incidentally, this reminds me of another remark in the visitors' book 

LiteUeJL Nehru had written in 

capital lottera against his name “NONE'*. 
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That inspired me to ask one of the villagers how he would 
like to live in a house like the dak bungalow. A sigh of mirth 
came from him. He could never imagine that his mud hut could 
be replaced by anything better. Every villager had something 
to say of the corruption and bribery so rampant in India in the 
days of Imperialism. 

Nature had meant Kashmir to be a playground and man’s 
magic hand is required to transform it into the heaven of his 
conception. 




A LAND OF ANGELS 

One of the places in the -world I would like to revisit in life 
is Western Tibet. It is not so much for the beauty of the place 
as for the people that live and the friends I made there. It is a 
place where a Buddhist told me that he looked upon India in the 
same way as a Muslim does upon Mecca. 

India can well be proud of her great son, Sidharth, and 
more so of the great Emperor Ashoka, whose efforts created bonds 
which have stood the test of time. 

Ladakh is a land of Buddhists. In what form Buddhism is 
practised there is not the question. The effects it has produce d 
in shaping men is the real thing to be seen. You cannot expect 
human beings to be angels, who are supposed to be faultless 
creatures. When a society displays such characteristics as 
tolerance, honesty and brotherhood and shows a great respect 

for women, it is to be envied in this trouble.stricken world. 
That is what Ladakh is. 


Ladakh is perhaps situated on the highest altitude in the 
world. No part of it is less than 10,000 feet above sea level. 
The country consists of dry and barren hills; some of them remain 

covered with snow all the year round. Where Nature has made 

water available, a village has grown. It may have anything from 
five houses upwards. ° 


A Ladakh village is conspicuous for three things, gumpaa 
manta and cUrUns. A gumpa is a Buddhist temple or monastery 

erected at a higher level than the remainder of the village. A 
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As you enter a gumj^a^ the idols face you from the far end. 
They may be either of Buddha or of any of the gods worshipped 
there. Chamba, the Goddess of Mercy, is represented by a 
woman with clasped hands. Chikshukjal, a god with many hands, 
is symbolic of unlimited love. 

Silk banners, called thaniks, provide additional decoration. 
They may carry paintings of the preachers of the great religion 
or of any phase of Buddha’s life. A few of these banners were 
exhibited at the Asian Relations Conference. I admired them 
for their high quality of art. Ladakh taught me their meaning. 
Articles of worship in the form of copper utensils may be lying 
around on the floor. 

Marti is an inscription in prayer to Buddha. This may 
appear on specially erected walls, wheels or flags placed at con¬ 
venient places. “ Om Marti Padmi Om ” are the usual words 
written. It means ‘0 Thou in Lotus Leaf.’ This is in praise of 
Gautam Buddha. When a Buddhist prays, it is not a prayer for 
any material thing or for any individual or race ; it is a prayer 
for the good of all. 

The chorten is a monument erected to a learned person after 
his death. It is a sort of a square structure with a tomb and 
a pinnacle on the top centre of it. The ashes of the dead are 
mixed with clay and placed inside. 

The character of the people is Tibetan. They take their 
inspiration from Lhasa. They acknowledge the Dalai Lama as 
their spiritual head, and a person who has visited Lhasa is held 
in a high esteem among them. Polyandry is common in Ladakh, 
but women enjoys respect despite this evil. 

Ladakh has a dress of its own. Men wear long gowns of 
homespun material and tie strings round their waists. The cold 
climate has given women a natural beauty, but their further 
make-up gives them a cobra-like appearance. They tie large and 
stiff ear flaps to their hair on both sides of their ears. They 
call these flaps nuslins. The centre of the head is covered with 
a cloth going right down their backs to just below the waist. On 
this cloth they put turquoises, Tibetan stones, green in colour. 


Lihyc.i r 
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The rest of the dress is just like that of men. Most women wear 
sheepskins around their backs. 

The Ladakhi’s spirit of religious tolerance is visible in the 
border vHlages, where Buddhists and Muslims live together. 
Inter-marriages are common and there is no such thing as 
untouchability in existence there. 


I had gone to Ladakh to observe and understand its people. 
The be st way I found was to go round a village, to contact the 
local zaildar and inquire of him all he knew about the villagers. 
He would show me the houses of both rich and poor people. 
By richness and poverty I meant the degree of their worldly 
possessions. I also saw their gumpas, educational institutions 
and their medical dispensaries. 

Moulbeck was the first village where I came into close 
contact with the people. Klon, the zaildar, took me to the 
houses of a few people. In this village there was a huge figure 
of Chamba engraved on a big rock. 


Prom Moulbeck I went to Bhotkharbu. These villages are 
divided by a pass 13,000 feet above sea level. The eight mile 
long winding road passes through dry hills. At Namika La, 
which is the name of the highest point, the wind reached almost 
gale force. A kind of a flag, with prayers written on it, marked 
this spot. As I approached Bhotkharbu, I observed a woman 
working in a field. She had the common cobra-like features. 
She stopped her work for a moment as she saw a stranger pass 
y, but did not speak. She did, however, greet me with a 
smile, which was so pleasing. Bhotkharbu was fuU of chortens 
an manis, Flotila La, 13,400 feet high, was another pass I had 
to cross to reach Lamayuru. A tehsildar met me on the way. 
he people of Lamayuru received him with bugles and drums.’ 
his 18 their traditional way of welcoming a man of note. One 

of the things he toH me was that he never had a murder case 
m his court. Cases of theft were also rare. 


and countryside changed between Lamayuru 
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The Khalatse gumpa contained a few paintings which lay 
half done. They described Buddha’s life through the various 
phases, a life which is so well-known and so well-read. Spon 

Rigzon, who lived nearby, had done them. His little house, 
though not rich in belongings, was neat and clean. Everything 
there was arranged in an artistic manner. He talked of the 
various paintings he had done for several gummas. He was now 
growing old and was gradually losing sight. A wonderful painter 
may not die blind. 

From Khalatse I went to Noorla and Saspool and then to 
Nimu. These were all similar villages. Leh was only 18 miles 
away. Ascending the plateau, I found myself in an open 
valley. Spitok, a monastery on the way, is five-century old. 

The distance from here to Leh is four miles, and a vast open 
space separates them. After a fortnight’s trek I had almost 
reached my destination. 

Leh, which is a trade centre for Yarkand and Tibet, is 
inhabited by several thousand people. The town has a broad 

bazar with a huge gate as its entrance. 

A Yarkandi, for whom I had brought a gift parcel from 
Kargil, appreciated it as a gesture of goodwill. He talked about 
the trade which was declining day by day. His contention was 
that Yarkand goods were being diverted to Bussia. 

Asbo Walter, a Moravian mission padre, _lived close to the 
dak bungalow at Leh. The mission has done good medical and 
educational work for many years. They have established a 
small industrial school to make blankets and carpets. A buildmg, 
called Christian Inn, having rooms equipped with heating 
apparatus and a stable below, provides Lee accommodation 

for the travellers. 

4 

Tinuat-Shah, a rich Ladakhi of Leh, invited me to tea. I 
was keenly interested in the paintings and curios which he had 
brought trom Lhasa. Ladakhi tea, which takes about 24 hours 

to prepare, was served. 

When I left Leh, Tinuat-Shah sent his son to see me off. 

We parted after a hearty hand-shake. I said silently “Good-bye 
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Leh, thanks awfully for all the hospitality I received from you.” 
I was now on my return journey. The vast open space might 
become an airfield one day ani I might return to meet the 
people who had become my friends in a short space of time. 

Why have I called Ladakh a land of angels ? Another 
traveller may feel dull because the country is dry, with no 
sign of vegetation for miles around. Most of the people there 
are unaware of the ordinary blessings of science, like electricity, 
motor-cars and railways. 

Somehow, I probed the sub-conscious mind of Ladakh. It 
was the mind for which the rest of the world was struggling. 
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HEMIS FESTIVAL 

Twenty-five miles beyond Leh is a place called Hemis. 
Every year Hemis holds a festival which takes us centuries back 
when Tibet was ruled by a king named Surgon San Gompu. The 
Bon religion, which taught the worship of spirits and devils, held 
sway Tibet then. Stories about the spread of Buddhism reached 
the king and he became interested in it. He sent for Buddhist 
teachers and preachers from India. Mahan Patar was one of the 
early pioneers. The Bons opposed every move of his, and so he 
could not achieve any substantial success. Padma Sambhva, a 
renowned Bhikshu of Bihar, was then approached to fulfil the 
mission. Wherever Padma went, he was able to convince the 
Bons of his arguments about the righteousness of Buddhism, His 
work embodied the energy and zeal with which the India of the 
past worked. Those were the days of ancient glory. Padma 
Sambhva is no more but his work lives to-day. The Hemis 

festival celebrates the birthday of this great man. 

When originally preached. Buddhism was in its pure form. 
Sanskrit scriptures, like Kangyer and Stangyer, were translated 
into Tibetan. The Ladakh of today is a mixture of Buddhism 
and Bonism. The Lamas or preachers might have started exercis¬ 
ing their authority as they do now. Many sects sprang up among 
them, Glopa and Nigmapa being the chief ones. Glopas, reformed 
by Tsongkapa, are celibate Lamas. They do not marry and can 
be distinguished by their yellow hats. Nigmapas, who wear red 
hats, may marry and own lands and yet reside in the monasteries. 
Hemis Gumpa is a monastery of red-hat Lamas, who accept 
padma Sambhva as their teacher. 

The birthday celebration is a form of a Tantric worship. It 
is carried on in the form of a few acts and dances, when special 
costumes are used. The evil forces of Bonism are shown by 
painting human skulls or horrible-looking figures and covering 
their faces. The beautiful faces, which are made_up, represent 

Padma Sambhva’s helpers. 

Certain European travellers have called it a devil dance or 
a mystery plsy* There is no truth in it. 
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The Hemis festival, if witnessed with the above background, 
will make itself easily understood. Preparations are made for 
this occasion days in advance. The men put on neat dresses, 
Avhile the women, who appear in their best, wear new ear flaps, 

jewels and gaudy clothes 

The Thanak of Padma Sambhva, painted in bright colours, is 
hung at the gate of a gumpa and the kushaky or the headman of 
the gumpay comes and prostrates before it. This is followed by 
another prominent visitor. The Rani of Stock was the person 
who did this when I was witnessing the festival. 


The programme opens with dances in quick and slow 
motions to the accompaniment of Tibetan music played on 
eirals, bugles and clarionet. Clowns are also there to keep the 
spectators in good humour during the interludes. In one of the 
acts, Padma Sambhva dances with Lord Buddha. Then other 
Lamas offer a piece of white cloth. This is followed by similar 

of honouring 

a person in Ladakh. 


gifts from the rest of the crowd. That is the way 


There were a few other visitors besides myself. One of 
them was taking movie pictures of the w'hole play. Colonel 
Shamburg was another who had spent a few years of his life in 

Ladakh. I could not know the real purpose of his stay there. 

They told me that he was like Colonel Lawrence of Arabia. No 

wonder, a British politician in the Cabinet is so well-informed 

Behind him is the chain of those men who are scattered in all 

corners of the world. The Colonel might have been one of 
them. 


Then there were a few recent converts to Buddhism. Rhri 
Dhar Kaul, _^o was a Hindu before, was studying Buddhist 
scriptures with interest. Another gentleman had given up 
Islam to become a staunch Buddhist. I asked him why and how 
he became fascinated by this religion. Ho said he was attracted 
by the principle of mercy in Buddhism. 

When I left Ladakh, I felt inclined to call myself a 
Buddhist. I had never been religious-minded but Ladak] 
made me an admirer of the essence of Buddhism. 



PEACE AND WAR 


My wanderings in Kashmir have made me immensely love 
that land of enchanting beauty. A land of peace became a land 
of war. I think of the pine trees and snow-covered peaks time 
and again. Man’s tyrant hand cannot destroy them. 

But what about the peasant who asked me why he was 
poor. The rest of Kashmir may be asking the same question. 
What about the fate of the chowkidar at Leh who believed that 
Gandhi was a Buddha reincarnate. The peace which Ladakh 
enjoyed was at the mercy of the free-booters. 

Anything and everything about Kashmir has been a matter 
of interest to me. I make a point of talking to everybody who 
has taken part in the defence of Kashmir or is interested in the 
prosperity of her people. It was my good fortune that I took 
an active part in the beginning. It was a thrilling task to 
liaise between Air HQ and the scene of operations. Luckily, 
I was not deprived of the opportunity of serving Kashmir after 
I was taken off that job. A base from where our pilots had been 
striking the raiders found me as its officer-in-charge. The 
achievements of our airmen made me feel proud. All this, mixed 
with emotions and love, built up a continuous story in my 

mind. 

Once Brig. Mohammed Usman delivered a lecture at 
Amritsar. He talked of our difficulties. One of the things he 
said was that the Indian soldier was not receiving as much 
publicity as he deserved. Kashmir has snatched away that 
brave soldier from us, but his words are ever an inspiration to 
me. Our men battled against heavy odds but few people know 
about it. The stories of bravery and heroism of those days may 
become traditions of the India of tomorrow. 

A detailed Kashmir map hung in my room all those days 
when the Army and Air Force were carrying out their assigned 
duties. I closely followed the progress of India’s brave sons’ 
onward march. They went to defend villagers to whom politics 
did not matter. Once I visited a village inhabited by Shia 
Muslims. I asked almost everyone if he or she knew anything 
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about Pakistan, Jinnah or Nehru. None knew about them. All 
they knew about was Sheikh Abdullah who, they said, was 
fighting to remove their poverty. Sufferings due to poverty 
are the main problems of Kashmiris. Their struggle is economic. 
A perverted genius might try to exploit their basic desires by 
giving them a different colour. Religion is one of the methods 
which has worked well so far. 

I am no prophet, but I am certainly a student of events 
as they shape. Kashmir, with her past and present troubles, 
seems to me to be a personal problem. The opinions expressed 
in this book are entirely my own. They do not represent either 
the Government or the military point of view. 

4 



IN DAYS GONE BY 


Talking about Kashmir, nobody knows when beauty started 
reigning there. * Raj Tarangini ’ telU us that Nature had 
ordained it to be so. The author, in his imagination, attributed 
the beauty of this valley to a Rishi, who drained a lake to make 
it so romantic and enchanting. 

The heaven of Nature should react on the minds of the 
people who have always lived there. Kashmir wood-carvers are 
capable of using their nails and hammers to engrave flowers to 
produce masterpieces of workmanship. The Kashmiri’s work on 
silver is superb. The shawls and namdas are outstanding 
examples of their art and skill ; some of them are of superb 
quality. This is not true only of today ; the past, right from 
ancient history, is full of admiration for the work of a Kashmiri 
manufacturer. 

King Janak gave away beautilul Kashmiri shawls in dowry 
to Sita. Dhrit Rashtar made a similar present to Krishna. 
Napoleon received a gift of a Kashmir shawl when he was fighting 
the Egyptian war. He gave it to Empress Josephine, who later 
on introduced it as a fashion among the aristocracy. France had 
till lately been a big market for Kashmiri shawls. 


Kashmir today has a suffering humanity. Is it a legacy 
of the past or is comparatively of recent growth ? History 
does not give a clear answer to that. The story of those on 
whose shoulders has rested the responsibility of establishing 
human organisations is equally thrilling. They call them kings 
and emperors. Some took more, others little, and the rest no 
interest at all in the welfare of their subjects. 

What was Kashmir like ages ago ? Let us have a glance 
at the past, as it might help us to understand the present better. 


‘ Raj Tarangini ’ was written in the 12th century A. D. 
Kalhana, the author, starts from the earlier period when people 
lived a communal life. The description of earlier days is rather 
vague, but the part relating to the time nearer the author’s 
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seems to be more reliable and gives us a clearer idea of the 
political and social conditions of^ those days. According to him, 
Raja Daya Karan was the first to set up a Government in 
Kashmir on a monarchical fashion in 2180 B. C. 

•‘Peace, progress and prosperity” have always interested 
me. Megha Vahana, Jaya Kanda, Jaya Pida and Avanti Varman 
are some of those who contributed towards them. Vinaya Ditya, 
a philosopher king, accepted the throne on the condition that no 
one would tell a lie, kill a living being and deceive a fellow 
countryman. He lived on cultivation and deposited one-tenth of 
the produce in the State stores like anybody else. Kashmir 
remembers his name with reverence. Lalita Ditya’s name is 
associated with many a conquest. He took over Kashmir in a 
disorderly state due to the misrule of his brother. After restoring 
peace, he started on an expedition of territorial conquest. Almost 
the whole of Northern India came under his sway. He went to 
Afghanistan, subdued Turkey, then a part of Central Asia and 
returned by way of Tibet to his land after 12 years. For long, 
Kashmir continued to celebrate a day in commemoration of his 
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During those days, Kashmir developed a philosophy of its 
own—Shaivism. Absolute Monism, depth of thought and originality 
are its characteristics. It is an idealistic philosophy, unrelenting 
in its analysis and logic, but it does not shirk realism, the objec¬ 
tive reality of the world. There have been many authors on 
this philosophy. 

Works on literature are numerous, Bhim Bhat*s ‘Ravan 
Arjuniya*, Damodar Gupta’s ‘Kuttini Mata’, Vallabh Dev’s com¬ 
mentaries on Kali Das’s work and Som Dev’s ‘Katha SaritSagara’ 
have been tran slated into many languages. The great grammarian, 
Patanjali, was born in Kashmir. Charik’s book on medicine and 
surgery is famous the world over. 

The well-known book on sex, 'Kok Shastra’, was the result 
of great labour put in by Koka Pandit, who lived during the reign 
of Ibrahim Lodi. Another book of great value on the art of love 
written earlier by King Vasu Nand was ‘Kam Shastra’. 

An idea of the work of sculpture and engineering can be 
had from some of the ancient temples and other monuments, the 
ruins of which still exist in different parts of the country. The 
ruins at Martand, Avantipur, Pattan and Narnag have massive 
structures. Hundreds of carved stone images had been unearthed 
and are now lying in the State museum. Martand temples are 
specimens of engineering feat. 

Sanskrit was the court language during those early years, 
but the common people did not speak it. They spoke Prakrit, a 
corruption of Sanskrit, which, in course of time, took the shape of 
Kashmiri, the language of the people now. Whatever might 
have been their language and their outlook on life, they sowed 
the seeds of cultural unity for the rest of India. Further 
upheavals tried to disrupt this essential unity but nobody could 
prevent Kashmir from thinking the same way as the rest of 

India did. 

In the beginning of the 14th century, the fear of Tartars 
under Zulkadar Khan lurked over Kashmir. Conditions there 
were then unsettled. Rentchen, a Tibetan prince, had taken 
refuge under the Ruler of Kashmir. Once the State Ruler was 
away to Kishtwar and Rentchen took undue advantage of it. He 
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murdered the Prime Minister and assumed the reigns of govern¬ 
ment himself. Subsequently, Rentchon embraced Islam and 
thus started the rule of Sultans in Kashmir. 


Sultan Sikandaris known in history as an iconoclast. Sultan 
Zain-ul-Abidin was however large-hearted and generous, and 
justice was his creed. To him the welfare of the people mattered 
more than anything else. He encouraged industries, like shawl 
manufacture, paper-making and sericulture. Once this Sultan 
suffered from a boil that seemed impossible to cure. Shri Bhat, 
a physician of his time however, succeeded, and the Sultan 
commanded him to ask for any Royal favour. He did not ask 
for anything of personal benefit to him. The various things he 
requested for related to the welfare of the entire community. 

Sheikh Nur-ud-Din, a saint who lived in Zain-ul-Abidin’s 

time, has left a big volume containing the Sultan’s famous 

sayings. Soma Bhat wrote ‘Zaina Charita’, a biography of the 

Sultan in prose. Ud Bhat brought out ‘Zaina Vilas’, a dramatic 

work dealing with an episode in the Sultan’s life. Mulla Ahmad 

Allania translated ‘Raj Tarangini' and the ‘Mahabharat’ into 
Persian. 


Bhagwan Dass conquered Kashmir for Akbar the Great in 
1586 and thus began here the rule of the great lovers of gardens 
It might have proved a blessing in disguise, because when a 

mTt an enterprise of any kind, it provides employ, 
ment to millions. The beautifu gardens of Srinagar are a 

standing monument of the Moghul times. Akbar built the wall 

round Han Parbat. Jehangir and Shah Jahan visited the vallev 
quite often. ^ 

Abul Fazal makes mention of Akbar’s interest in Kashmiri 

« Francese Pelsaert, who was an employee of the Dutch 

East Indm Company, stayed in India for seven years during 
Jehangir s time. He wrote a report for the benefit of the trading 

rich and the sufferings of the poor. 
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Bernier, "who visited Kashmir during the reign of Aurang- 
zeb, was pleased with the conditions that then prevailed. He 
paid a tribute to the industrious habits of the people and was 
impressed by the grandeur of the Moghul gardens. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani invaded and conquered Kashmir in 
1750 and a new chapter of Afghan rule began. The Afghans did 
not know the art of government and the people suffered terribly 
under them. Those who could not bear the hardships during 
their rule left Kashmir. 

A new class of landowners, jagirdars and zamindars began 
springing up. They could influence the government of the day 
to a considerable degree. Masses of landless labourers served 
under them as serfs. Mutual strife led to political, religious 
or economic rivalry. Thus the country was deprived of peace, 
which is always the first requisite of continued prosperity. 
While the upper class thrived, rulers, good and bad, came and 
went. 

A number of books on philosophy, religion, history, geogra¬ 
phy, medicine and literature were written. Among the 
important Sanskrit works may be mentioned Jagadhar Bhat's 
‘Stuikusumanjali*, a book which has been highly praised for 

its literary merit. 

In philosophy, the names of Baba Baud Khaki, Khwaja 
Habib Ullah Navshahri and Mirza Akmul-ul-Din Kamil stand out. 
Persian poetry also flourished in Kashmir in Moghul times. 
Numerous poets, including Sarfi, Mulla, Ashraf Boha-ud-Din 
Mattu, Maulana Mazhari, Mulla Tayib and Mulla Faroghi, have 
left their mark in history. The great poet, Mohammad Tahir 
Gani, lived in the time of Aurangzeb. Munshi Bhavani Bass 
Kachru, whose new style of Bahari-i-Tavil in Persian poetry is 
spoken of highly, lived in the reign of the Pathans. 

A book on medicine was written by Hakim Mansur and 
another on the diseases of horses by Mohammad Murad. 
Mulla Muhsin Fani wrote an important book entitled *Babistan- 
i-Mazahib* on the religions of the world during the reign of Shah 
Jahan. This book has been translated into French and 

English. 
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The part played by women in intellectual pursuits reminds 
one of Lai Deb, who lived in the time of Sultan Shahab-ud-Din, 
and Rupa Bhavani, who lived towards the end of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. Both were religious-minded and saintly in character, 
Habba Khatun, a peasant girl, who lived to be the Queen of 

King Yusuf Shah Chak, and* Mrs. Bhavani Dass Kachru, were 
deeply interested in and devoted to music besides poetry. 

In 1819, Pandit Birbal Dhar and a few others invited 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh to help them out of their miserable plight. 
The Maharaja was moved by this approach and sent his troops 
under the command of Raja Gulab Singh, who conquered 
Kashmir from the Pathan rulers. Kashmir thus came under the 

rule of the Punjab, which lasted about 25 years. The first two 

Governors deputed by the Singh rulers were Sheikh Ghulam 

Mohi-ud-Din and his son, Sheikh Imam-ud-Din. William Moor- 

craft, who visited Kashmir in 1824, did not think very highly of 
the then administration. 


The years went by and innumerable rulers controlled the 

destmies of the people of Kashmir. The Sultans were followed by 
ing ut nobody laid the seeds of lasting peace and plenty 

to perpetual happiness. 

If correct conclusions are to be drawn from the recent 

history, ,t IS necessary that facts should be considered in their 

ue perspective. The first of these is that Maharaja Gulab Singh 
eventually became the ruler of Kashmir after the 

Subraon. Certain historians have called it an aet of treason • for 
others It was wisdom beeause Gulab Singh could foresee ’the 
collapse of the Sikh rule. The Treaty of Amritsar gave him and 

b^h^T!!. ® of sovereignty over Kashmir. British intentions 
.b„ h„. been t. h„e . powerful .„p ,^21 


Gulab Singh ruled Kashmir with an iron hand He sent 
for Hazara. Gulab Singh died after H years’ rule. 

After him Ranbir Singh ascended the gaddi. He tried to 

cover what his father had lost in conquests, and made Gilgit a 
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part of Kashmir. He helped the British during the first Indian 
War of Independence in 1857, when there were violent uprisings 
all over the country. How truly he maintained the tradition of 
loyalty to the Central Government then is shown by the fact that 
he refused Sbjagir for the services he had rendered. 

Yasin was subdued in 1863. Disturbances occurred in the 
Darel valley, which was finally occupied in 1865. 

The Punjab was under the complete control of the British 
by then and so the prestige of Ranbir Singh declined. Gilgit and 
other frontier districts assumed a new importance. The British 
Government began meddling in the affairs of Kashmir. The 
appointment of a British Resident was proposed but the Maharaja 
turned down the suggestion. In 1872, there was a riot and the 
Maharaja gave away Rs. 3,00,000 to the sufferers. 

In 1878, the Afghan War broke out and a contingent of 
Kashmir troops was sent to help the British. Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh died on -September 12, 1885, and Maharaja Partap Singh 
took his place. It was an opportune moment for the British 
Government. A representative of the Viceroy approached the 
Prince and told him that a Resident would bo appointed, but 
his functions were not defined. Sir Oliver St. John was the first 
Resident in Kashmir. He was succeeded by Mr. Plowden. who 
was nothing less than a short-sighted imperialist. In 1888, he 

made a report charging the Maharaja of misrule and recommen- 

ded that Kashmir be made part of British India. The statesman¬ 
ship of Mr. Durand, Foreign Secretary, and Lord Dufferm 
however saved the situation. The stationing of British troops in 
Kashmir might have meant hostility from the Durbar and would 
have cautioned or forewarned the other Princes. 

The Maharaja had two brothers, each of whom wanted the 
throne for himself. An advantage was taken of this rivalry, and 
a plot conceived to charge the Maharaja of conspiring.to murder 
his brothers, the Maharani and the Resident. The plan Avas to get 
some papers signed, which would result in the abdication of the 
Maharaja. But the Maharaja refused pointblank to do it. So the 
Resident drafted an edict appointing a council of five ministers 
to exercise all powers for a period of five years in all the depart- 
ments of the State. This council was to be appointed with the 
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approval of the Government of India. Thus the Resident beca^iio 
virtual ruler of the State for all practical purposes. 

A few reforms were introduced during Partap Singh’s rule. 
An attempt was made to improve the land revenue system and 
certain obnoxious taxes, which were a legacy of the past, were 
abolished. Maharaja Hari Singh, the present Ruler, ascended 
the throne in 1925. He had acted as a senior member of a 
council constituted to redress certain grievances during Partap 
Singh’s time. 

The period from 1925 onwards has been trying for the v/hole 
of India. The mass movements for Indian independence and the 
propaganda for the division of tho country have been the result 
of the misfortunes and poverty of our people. 

Out of those sufferings came new ambitions and they 
brought with them the demand for a new Kashmir. A leader 
who understands the needs of Kashmir has grown in the person 
of Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah. 



SHEIKH MOHAMMED ABDULLAH 


Once I met a smiling man. His smiles touched me. Some 
time back, he was tried by the State of Kashmir. The trial 
evoked great public interest. The utterances for which he was 
tried were the echoes of Kashmir. 

He landed at the Amritsar airfield. The news went round 
like wild fire. I saluted him as a soldier and requested him to 
find some time to meet the airmen of the station. He came and 
talked to the men who had taken part in the Kashmir operations. 
Every gesture of his was that of a statesman. 

Such are the impressions of my first meeting with Sheikh 
Abdullah. On another occasion, he and I sat together for some 
time. I talked to him about my love for Kashmir. Words 
failed me to ask a direct question whether the people of our 
day, and he in particular, would succeed in laying the seeds 
of a bright future. Those were commonplace ambitions but 
demanded an equally difficult answer. He just smiled. 

It reminded me of the meeting I had with Mr. Jinnah. He 

was describing a procession organised during one of his recent 
visits. In the course of conversation, I asked him, “Sir, you 
are in a better position to tell me one thing which I have always 
wanted to know. How do you feel when you hear slogans being 
shouted with your name as Zindabad V* Need I give his answer ? 
He smiled. I had touched his vanity. Mr. Jinnah smiled for 
vanity, Sheikh Abdullah smiles for sincerity. 

Sincerity is the first virtue for which I admire Sheikh 

Abdullah. Everything he has done in politics or otherwise has 

a touch of his clear and pure mind. He unfeignedly believed 
that the theory of two nations was a farce. He truly guided his 
movement so that religion was kept apart from politics. His 

personality with an integral sincerity was the captivating force 
which made his movement dynamic. 

The All-Jammu and Kashmir National Conference wm 
born at a time when India was being awakened by civil dis- 
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obedience. Thus the All-India Congress became a source ot 
inspiration to the people of Kashmir in their struggle for 
emancipation. The first achievement of the Sheikh’s party was 
the constitution of the Legislative Assembly. But it was in no way 
a democratic Parliament, because out of its 75 members 42 
were nominated. But the noteworthy feature was that the 
representatives of the Sheikh’s party entered the Assembly and 
constituted the largest single homogeneous group. 

The Sheikh’s ideal from the very start of his political career 

was a responsible government in the State. To achieve this 

objective, he courted arrest not only once or twice but seven 

times. The last sentence carried with it an aggregate of seven 

years. When the ‘ Quit Kashmir ’ campaign was launched, 

India eagerly awaited the result, but on the contrary, the Muslim 

League opposed it and called it a movement of a few renegades. 

No wonder, Pakistan found it difficult to play the fool with 
Kashmir. 


The Sheikh’s dream is a New Kashmir where democracy 
win flourish in its true colours. The elective principle will be 
applied from the local panchayat to the National Assembly, 
his will be linked with the independence of the judiciary 

and the ultimate responsibility of the executive to the people. 

n t e economic sphere, attention has been given to plan things 

to the minutest details. Given time and proper opportunity 

the ambitious project of a New Kashmir is bound to shape itself 
into reality. 


Sheikh Abdullah’s approach to the masses is that of a 
ea ist. When India was in a fit of communal commotion 

Muslims were reminded by him of the shame brought by their 

ZirT RawaJplnr 

the ‘"‘r “ =' •» .W 

ih.i ir,.T rr 

I™Irt n . H. 

RfpA tamtam communal harmony SO as to 

of ha7red!“ preachers 


The Sheikh has told us that sheer economic necessity mar 

Kashmir accede to India To ar, _, v “^^^ssity mac 

. io an impartial observer, who is reall 
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interested in the welfare of the people, this would be a sound 
argument. The United Nations Organisation seemed to have been 
impressed by the superficial arguments of Pakistan. The same 
technique was advanced before the uneducated Muslim masses. 
The Sheikh’s speech in the Security Council will stand out when 
the history of the present Kashmir comes to be written. To 
him, a favourable or an unfavourable decision from the U. N. 0. 
would not matter. To him, the people of Kashmir had themselves 
to decide whether their lot lay with India or Pakistan. Mr. 
Jinnah attempted in 1944 to convert them all to his dogma of 
two-nation theory. Sheikh Abdullah and his Kashmir refused 
to listen to him and Mr. Jinnah had to return disappointed. 
Today Sheikh Abdullah challenges Pakistan again to face the 
referendum of the people and not of the bureaucrats. Time 
alone will decide the fate of Pakistan. At the moment, she is 
nothing else but a land of stirred emotions, 

Gandhi’s mission remains incomplete. Sheikh Abdullah is 
one of those who have pledged themselves to carry it through. 
Today Kashmir is the hope of the divine message of Bapu, be¬ 
cause the Sheikh is one of his staunch disciples. He is that 
dynamic force today which may cement India into a secular 
State through and through. 

May Providence guide the Lion of Kashmir and give him 
inspiration to lead Kashmir to prosperity and happiness. May 
it be that a future historian, when he sits down to write on the 
days gone by, associate Sheikh Abdullah’s name with continued 
progress. He has a heavy task, replete with worries and 
difficulties, to accomplish. Let him smile these away with the 
sincerity which God has blessed him with. 



After having written this, I took it to Sheikh Abdullah. 
“It is all praise for me,” he remarked. 

“I have only written you are sincere,” said I. 


THAT EVER-BURXING LIGHT 


The light lit by Mahatma Gandhi will continue to shine 

forever. A brave and wise captain, he steered clear the ship 
of India through stormy oceans to the shore of independence. 
The passengers got into confusion on reaching their destination. 
One of them went mad and shot the captain. 

Bapuwasour beacon-light that guided us on the path of 
freedom. The smallest problem demanded the same thought 
from him as the biggest one. To him truth was the light and 
his teachings touched the soul of India. 


His physical body has ceased to exist but his name will 
ive for ever Homages have been paid to him bv men of fame, 
position and authority. And then there have been sighs of 
sorrow from the humble people whom he loved so much and for 

whose sake he had dedicated his life. When All-India Radio 

d. Stand by for the grave news, the Father of our Nation 
has left, tears stood in the eyes of all. Those tears reminde.l 

L'a^ 'rTu Gandhi and 

" o his opponents and tries to 

ZTil n tl^em. Stalin gets obedience. 

Gandhi gets love and loyalty.- Those were the tears of love 

loyalty and aflFection. * 


That ever-burning light was guiding us in our strugg 
m Kashmir. Our Prime Minister has told us time 2 

gam that he sought Gandhi’s counsel before he took any st. 

so far as Kashmir was a moral act. He made occasion 
references about this knotty problem at his pray 

-pie., H. hi. partied Tit 
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all, things would never ^ ““l^ed upon 1 
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Could his voice be carried to the Pathan tribesmen who 
had been instigated to invade the State ? They revelled in 
rape, loot and arson and let loose a reign of terror wherever 
they went. Their massacre of innocent men and women pained 
Gandhi’s soul. He advised the ‘Azad Kashmiris’ indulging in 
the beastly barbarities to go and meet Sheikh Abdullah if they 
considered him to be in the wrong. 

The Sheikh had assumed a difficult responsibility at a 
critical time. He saved Kashmir from being lost to the 
invaders. The Mahatma admired him for holding aU the 
communities together in the State. In his own humble way he 
talked of the Hindu Maharaja’s unenviable position in having 
under him a majority of Muslim subjects. The raiders had 

called their invasion a holy crusade launched for the defbnce of 
Muslims “groaning under Hindu misrule”. So Gandhi advised 
the Maharaja to rise to the occasion and become a consti¬ 
tutional monarch, like the King of England, and to reign, not 
to rule, in strict accord with the advice of the Sheikh and his 
Cabinet. 

It was an inspiration to the Indian soldier when Bapu 
advised him “to do or die” and leave the outcome in the hands 
of God. He said he would not shed a tear if the little Union 
force was wiped out, like Spartans, bravely defending Kashmir, 
nor would he mind the Sheikh and his comrades dying at their 
posts. This would be a glorious example to the rest of India, 
and it might bring the realization that there were good men 
and women in all religions. 

Kashmir to him was a land where both Islam and Hinduism 
thrived and prospered side by side. If the two pulled their 
weight together and in the same direction, success would cover 
the chief actors with glory. He wanted Kashmiris to lead the 
benighted country and tell the world at the top of their voice 
that we were all of and from one and the same God, no 
matter by what name we worshipped Him. 

The utterances of the man whose life was devoted to truth 
and non-violence have left a deep impression on us. When 
once asked if India could achieve independence through 
violence, would he favour it ? His answer was an emphatic 
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‘No*. To him the means was as important as the end itself. 
The Kashmir problem had kept his mind greatly pre-occupied— 
a mind which could foresee events. What he used to say will 
hold true for all time to come. 

We have no doubt in our minds that what we have done 
and are doing in Kashmir had Bapu’s approval. We are doing 
a sacred duty, as desired by our Father and our Liberator. 

L.hr ary 


Sri Pratap 

Sriii^^Uc’r, 
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JUST BEFORE ACCESSION 

Over 2,000 tribesmen, armed with modern weapons, includ¬ 
ing rifles, Bren-guns, Sten-guns, grenades and heavy mortars, 
entered Kashmir territory on October 22, 1947. They poured 
across the Indo-Pakistan border over the Kishanganga bridge 
in motor lorries. State troops tried to engage them in the 
vicinity of Domel and Garhi. 

Soon after, a three-pronged attack began on Uri. One 

column started from Punch, another from Kohala and a third 

advanced via Muzaflfarabad. Uri was the junction and it soon 

fell into the hands of the enemy. Within three or four days 

the tribesmen were only 35 miles from Srinagar. The Mahura 

power-house was occupied by the hostiles and the Kashmir Valiev 
was deprived of electricity for some time. 

Preparations for the invasion, which had been engineered 
y Pakistan had been going on for a long time underground 
Pakistan had given the raiders help in the shape of arms, equip. 

r:t“ —-salso Officers fully conversantU 

th. following 

“ My dear Lord Mountbatten, 
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**The Mahura power-house, which supplies electric current 

to the whole of Srinagar, has been burnt. The number of women 
who have been kidnapped and raped makes my heart bleed. 
The wild forces thus let loose on the State are marching on with 
the aim of capturing Srinagar, the summer capital of my Govern¬ 
ment, as the first step to over-running the whole State. 

“The mass infiltration of tribesmen, drawn from distant 
areas of the N.-W.F.F., coming regularly in motor-trucks and 
using the Muzaffarabad road and fully armed with 
up-to-date weapons, cannot possibly be done without the know¬ 
ledge of the Provincial Government of the N.-W.F.P. and the 
Government of Pakistan. In spite of the repeated appeals made 
by my Government, no attempts have been made to cheek 
these raiders or to stop them from coming to my State. In fact, 
both Pakistan Radio and the Press have reported these occur¬ 
rences. Pakistan Radio has even put out a story tliat a 
Provisional Government had been set up in Kashmir. The people 

of my State, both Muslims and non-Muslims, have generally 
taken no part at all. 

“With the conditions prevailing at present in my State 
and the great emergency of the situation as it exists today, I 
have no option but to ask for help from the Indian Dominion. 
Naturally, they cannot send the help asked for by me without 
my State acceding to the Dominion of India. I have accordingly 
decided to do so, and I attach the Instrument of Accession for 
acceptance by your Government. The other alternative is to 
leave my State and my people to freebooters. On this basis, 
no civilised government can exist or be maintained. This 
alternative I will never allow so long as I am the Ruler of the 
State and I have life to defend my country. 


“I may also inform Your Excellency’s Government that it is 
my intention at once to set up an Interim Government and ask 
Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah to carry on the responsibilities of 
the State in this emergency with my Prime Minister. 


“If my State has to be saved, immediate 
available at Srinagar. Mr. V. P. Menon is 
gravity of the situation and he will explain 
in detail if further explanation is needed. 


assistance must be 

fully aware of the 

to you everything 
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“ In haste and with the kindest regards, 

-Yours sincerely, 
Hari Singh.” 

Such was the appeal made to the Indian Government by 

the Ruler. Sheikh Abdullah, who had been the acknowledged 
leader of Kashmir, also advocated the accession of the State to 
India. In doing so, he had the interests of the people at heart. 
His lieutenants, like Mr. Ghulam Mohammed Bakshi, toured the 
streets of Srinagar telling people that Kashmir would be safe. 

Like any democratic government, India specifically laid 
down that the acceptance of accession of the State was pro¬ 
visional and would be made permanent only when the wishes of 
the State people had been ascertained. 

Soon after this conditional accession, Indian troops were 
despatched by air to Srinagar and saved Kashmir from further 
distress. 
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Airfields had to be constructed at Jammu and Srinagar with great speed. The picture gives an 
idea of the difficult conditions in which the 1.A.F. operated in the early days of the fighting. 







DEFENDING SRINAGAR 


After having burnt down Muzaffarabad, the raiders started 
moving towards Srinagar. Hatian and Chinari fell without a 
fight. Uri, the junction of the three-pronged attack, was also in 
enemy hands. Brigadier Rajinder Singh, Chief of the Kashmir 
General Staff, tried to check their further advance at Uri with 
150 men. His orders to his troops were to fight to the last man. 
His gallant action delayed the raiders* progress and gave time for 
Union troops to land at Srinagar. 

After Uri, the enemy occupied Baramula and made it his 
headquarters. A pincer drive for capturing Srinagar showed 
proper planning and trained leadership behind the raiders* 
sweeping advance. They tried to take up positions on the out¬ 
skirts of the capital at places like Gandarbal, Mansabal Lake, 

Bandipura, Sumbal, Shadipur and Badgam. A column of raiders 
made for Gulmurg via Magam. 

Indian Union troops found themselves confronted with a 
situation which was by no means easy. Pakistan Radio and the 
Press had already started proclaiming the entry of raiders in Sri- 
nagar. It was incorrect, but this kind of rumour-mongering was 
intended only to create panic among the civil population. The 
) technique of Goebbels* propaganda came in handy for them. Sri- 
agar had first to be saved from the raiders and the morale of the 
peo^e maintained at the same time. The arrival of Spitfires of 
• I. A. F was the first disappointment for the raiders. They 
got them out of their dug-in positions and Union troops chased 
©m. Sheikh Abdullah’s influence was an important factor in 
eeping alive confidence among the citizens, who might otherwise 

ave become panicky. The volunteers of the Kashmir National 

Guard assisted the police in preserving law and order. 

tow. fthe raiders, Indian forces advanced 
towards Baramula. where they came face to face with the enemy. 
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The hostiles held Biramala for 13 days, during which 
period the worst possible sins against humanity were committed 
by them. The enemy was equipped with winter clothing and 
had automatic weapons, like machine-guns and Bren-guns. 

When the raiders could not stand up against the on- 
slaughts of Indian troops, they started fleeing towards Uri and 
into the neighbouring hills. 

Baramula had a foretaste of what Pakistan might mean. 
All the shops had been looted indiscriminately and foodstocks 
burnt. A large number of women had been raped and abducted. 
The Sisters of Mercy and the Mother Superior of the Convent 
of St. Joseph had been mercilessly butchered. 

The news of the arrival of Indian troops spread far and 
wide and the refugees started returning from their hidings. 
Sheikh Abdullah received a message of congratulations from 
the Maharaja on the initial victory. Indian troops were praised 
by the Prime Minister of India and the Defence Minister, It 
was a unique feat in the military annals of India, considering 
the short time in which Indian forces had to do so much in the 
face of heavy odds. Much was achieved in the space of a few 
days—Baramula had been freed and Srinagar saved. 



SOMETHING LIKE A WAR 


What happened in Kashmir was not a war. It was only 
war-like. My association with the Armed Forces gave me an 
opportunity of learning some aspects of fighting in Kashmir from 
reality. Meeting and talking to officers and men from the for¬ 
ward areas taught me more, and my sense of curiosity sought 
satisfaction in any manner of information concerning Kashmir. 


Understanding things pertaining to soldiery became easier 
when I divided Kashmir into sectors in my imagination. Let me 
map out the State in relation to fighting from the border of 
Jammu upwards. The raiders entered as looters, with Bren- 
guns and Sten-guns, from Samba to Akhnur. Their main 
interest seemed to be plunder and abduction of women. The 
area between Akhnur and MuzafFarabad was penetrated fairly 
deep. Bloody battles were fought in the vicinity of Naushera, 
and the havoc wrought round Rajauri by the invaders was 

devastating. 


A statement by Mr. Mohammed Akram Khan, the 
Salar-uAla of the Muslim League organisation in Punch, 
revealed how the raiders were looked upon. It said, “I had 
imagined that my leaders of the Muslim Conference were fight¬ 
ing against autocracy and oppression and for an ‘Azad Kashmir* 
based on Islamic conceptions of justice and equality. But these 
few months have opened my eyes to reality. Today I am 
ashamed of my connections with that body, whose patrons in 
Pakistan have brought misfortune to the freedom-loving people 

of my land. 


“Having seen ^th my own eyes the desolation in 
Baramula, I can say thl these traders in Islam are only petty 
thieves, cut-throats and ruffians. We know of the brave fight 
which our people are putting up under the leadership of Sheikh 
Abdullah and Pandit Nehru. We shall strengthen their hands, 
for then alone can we hope to get the free Kashmir of our 

dreams.** 
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After the capture of Uri, fighting intensified. Tithwal, 
situated north-east of Muzaffarabad, became a springboard for 
the enemy to conduct offensive action in Ladakh and Ealtistan. 
Gilgit Avas flooded Avith insurgents when the raiders launched 
their planned drive on the Uri road. 

The Indian Army had to function with speed as time AVas 
the all-important factor. Bad lines of communication however 
did not deter them, because most of them were used to this type 
of fighting in the jungles of Burma. They had mastered 
Alexander’s tactics of moving from a base to establish another, 
consolidate the ncAV gain and move forward again. 

The part played by the Indian Air Force will leave a 
distinctive mark in the history of the defence of Kashmir. The 
Air Ofifleer commanding the Operational Group sent the following 
Dussehra message to the Commander of the Wing in Kashmir :— 

“We have had a number of holidays during the last few 
days, but this period was hardly a holiday for the units under 
your command. The ground and air personnel in Srinagar, 
Jammu and Pathankot have not only had to work during this 
period but to work very hard indeed. In doing so, they have 
accomplished a great deal. I refer to the stepping up of efforts 
of our transport aircraft both over Punch and Leh. During their 
operations for over 12 months, the air and ground crew of trans¬ 
port squadrons have had no let-up for a moment. 

“Then we have the Tempest boys, who have struck very 
telling blows during the holidays. At Punch, the hostiles had 
three of their guns destroyed in one single day. Great credit 
is due to the three Tempest pilots concerned, and last but not 
the least to the Harvard pilot who acted as a ‘decoy’ at con- 
siderable risk. The effect of this is bound to be great and the 

coming days will prove it. 

“On the northern front, the hostiles tried to ape the 
Japanese by launching a heavy attack against our forces near 
Tithwal on Dussehra day. Our Tempests stepped in and helped 
our ground forces to throw back the attack in an uncertain 
fashion. Again this action is likely to have a very far-reaching 
effect, and I would like all concerned to realise this.” 
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The fighting, if'Viewed through a soldier’s eyes, is nothing 
short of a war. The political-military version of it becomes 
something like the Kusso-Finriish War of 1940. On one front, the 
Germans were preparing to launch a major war on Knssia, wlioreas 
in Finland the Germans were helping llic llnssians to fight 
against the Finns. Similarly, on the bonlers of Kashmir the 
Pakistan Army was being arrayed to fight Union troops. 


Kashmir acceded to India not duo to any legal obligation. 
Our Government, whose adherence to the charter of human liberty 
is staunch, declared unequivocally that they would stand by 
the Avishes of the people. The so-called ‘Azad Kashmir’ forces were 
raiding, looting and burning village after village. If India had not 
taken effective steps to save Kashmir, it would have meant her 
submission to the law of the jungle. It would have been an eternal 
disgrace to India. She adopted the civilised method of bringing 
it to the notice of the sister Dominion that the outlaws were 
being given a passage through her territory. Pakistan first 
pleaded inability to check them, advancing all sorts of excuses. 


As a last resort, India referred the case to the U. N. 0. 
The tone of the Government of Pakistan suddenly changed. 
First, they called the raiders irresponsible sympathisers of the 
so-called *Azad Kashmir’ Government. Then they tried to 
convert a national issue into a communal one and manoeuvred 
to seek political advantage out of it. 


The lakhs of Muslims who have chosen to serve India as 
the sons of her soil cherish a desire that India’s success in 
Kashmir bo a milestone in cementing Hindu-Muslim amity, 
whiuh Gandhi sacrificed his life for. Kashmir also holds out hope 
to the thousands of Muslims whom events have now labelled as 
the nationals of Pakistan. Some of them, including Khan Abdul 
Ghafifar Khan, have been put behind the bars because they did 
not join in the reactionary propaganda of hatred. Their voices 
have been subdued for the time being, but they will rise again 
before long. In the long run, truth is bound to prevail. 


Everybody must have formed his own opinion when the 
Kashmir case was proceeding in the Security Council. So have 
I, and I constantly had an urge to write on “Pandit Nehru on 
Kashmir”. I did make an attempt, but it became a reflective 
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and a subjective piece of narrative. It tended to become 
voluminous, and ultimately I gave up the attempt. 

Pandit Nehru’s statement in Parliament was a question 
to me. It said, “I should like to know from anybody, who has 
studied our record in Kashmir since that fateful day when the 
raiders swooped down on Muzaffarabad and started their career 
of rape and arson, what major step we took that was morally 
or otherwise wrong.*' 

Is the question not an answer in itself 1 
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LOOTERS THROUGH AN OPEN COUNTRY 


The raiders entered the Jammu province from the West 
Punjab district of Sialkot, where they had some well-organised 
bases. They had easy means of transport and communication 
in this area. Chak Amru, a town situated near the State border 
on the Pakistan side, is the terminus of the railway from Sialkot 
via Narowal. The direct railway line between Sialkot and Jammu 
once used to be in great use. A fair-weatlier motor road runs 
parallel to the State boundary. 

The broken nature of the countryside lying between the 
Jammu province and Sialkot district provided favourable 
conditions to the raiders for loot. Situated near the border, 
Akhnur, Bhimber, Samba and Kathua had to bear the brunt of 
attacks launched from across the frontier. The marauders, 
who seemed to have nothing but rape and loot as their principal 
objective, indulged in widespread pillage and plunder. Behav¬ 
ing like highway gangsters, they took away whatever they 
could lay their hands on, including innocent young women, and 
carried out incendiarism in the villages with a view to creatinif 
panic among the inhabitants. 

Places close to the Chenab and Ujh rivers came in for 
special attention by the raiders for their depredations, because 
the loot they collected could be conveniently carried in boats. 
Most of the prisoners captured belonged to the Muslim National 
Guard. Almost every villager had his tale of woe to tell. The 
sufferers did not so much mind the loss of their property as the 
ill-treatment accorded to their womenfolk, who were subjected 
to the most inhuman bestialities. 

Some of the enemy attacks were made in an organised 
manner, while the others were carried out rather haphazardly. 
Suchetgarh, along wfth other neighbouring villages, experienced 
casual or half-hearted assaults. Indian troops faced anti- 
tank rifle-fire from across the Pakistan border several times. 
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The enemy was notced digging trenches a few miles from 
Munawar. 


Akhnur was raided in May 1948, but Indian artillery 
inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy. The hostiles tried 
to shell the town a few days later, heavy e.xplosions and 
automatic fire being heard from a distance. At times, there 
was hand-to-hand fighting too. Though obviously appearing 
disorganised, the enemy seemed to have a system behind his 
raids. When his observers across the border felt that the game 
was up, lamp signals were flashed and the enemy retreated. 


During the first quarter of 1948, the enemy was constantly 
trying to cut our lines of communication between Jammu and 
Pathankot. The area between Samba and Kathua was the 
scene of heavy enemy attacks Ramgarh was attacked towards 
the end of January by a force about 5,000 strong. Many 
villages were set on fire. Nearly 300 hostiles attacked our 
position in the Chhamb area. Enemy offensive activity conti 
nued along the Jammu-Pakistan border right up to the middle 
of December 1948. About 2,500 shells landed within the 
Indian Army perimeter in the Jammu Province in one single 

ay between 11 a. m. on December 14 and 1-50 a m on 
December 15. 


The ra^^ders came and_went. Their hit-and-run tactics did 
succeed in harassing the villagers. Fear-stricken village-folk 

hfe of Muslim refugees 

normar”'' rehabilitated, and life is fast returning to 


NAUSHERA BATTLES 


Stories of gallantryj bravery and heroism have been written 
in the hills of Kashmir. Every small hill became a fortress in 
itself, and to keep such forts commissioned, proper supply lines 
had to be maintained by the Indian Army and by the raiders, 
who were out to over-run the fair valley. The most useful means 
of transport on the high hills were the mules, who helped a 
great deal in saving human labour. 

The raiders had an easy access to their Naushera strong¬ 
holds because a road from Gujrat goes right up to Bhimber over 
a distance of 28 miles. An ascent and a descent ofllmil.es 
brings one to Sadabad after crossing the first range of hills. 
Another ten miles of trek connects Sadabad with Naushera. 


Indian troops, whose task was to stem the tide of the 
raiders, got their supplies at Jammu, Akhnur, Chauri Chak and 
Beri-Pattan from Pathankot. That was the only road which 
could be used by us, whereas the raiders had also access by a 
motorable.road from Jhelum to Mirpur, which later joins Jhangar. 
The raiders got into Naushera after sacking Bhimber and took 

up positions on commanding features. 

Jhangar lies on an easy road to Punch and so became a 
prize. The State forces there were trying to hold it when we 
relieved them towards the end of November 1947. One of our 
convoys was attacked a little beyond Beri-Pattan. This assault 
roused in us the suspicion that the enemy was concentrating in 
that area. This turned out to be correct because the enemy 
soon began operating on the Naushera road to establish severs. 

road-blocks by blowing up bridges. 


This was preliminary to a well-planned attack, which came 
off on the morning of December 24, 1947. aimed at capturing 

Jhangar. 


Preparations had been going on weeks in advance and 
reinforcements continued to pour in along the Jhangar-Mirpur 
rZT Boad bridges were demolished in the rear of our armoured 
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columns, and the Indians were engaged in an organised battle. 
Nearly 3,500 raiders attacked Jhangar on the day the actual 
battle took place and the garrison commander decided to 
withdraw to Naushera. Far superior in numbers and armed 
with medium machine-guns and three-inch mortars, the enemy 
succeeded in capturing Jhangar. 

Our loss of Jhangar brought to light the fact that the enemy 
was executing his attacks in a planned and co-ordinated fashion. 
This could be done only by highly-trained troops and officers, 
and the Indians who took part in this operation did recognise 
some men of the Frontier Force Rifles. 


The loss of Jhangar seemed to have deluded the enemy. 
A day after, 3,000 hostiles started mortaring our Naushera 
picquets. But heavy lAF straffing dispersed their con¬ 
centrations and their hope of taking Naushera did not 
materialise. This was their first big attack on Naushera in 
which they sufifered enormous losses. 

We devoted the first week of January 1948 to extensive 
patrolling and probing of enemy defences. We dislodged the enemy 
from Kamangoshagul, an important feature. 


The Jhangar success had intoxicated the enemy, and 
though his attempt to capture Naushera had been nullified, 
it did not deter him from trying again. 

The morning of January 6, 1948, found nearly 3,000 raiders 
making a concentrated attack on Naushera. The assault began 
with the heavy mortaring and machine-gunning of our picquets 
from close range. lAF aircraft went up immediately and 
allowed the enemy no time to reorganise. The aii-straffing 
carried out was not to the raiders* liking and they were driven 

back. 

Naushera remained a dream to them. We extended our 
area to organise more picquets and succeeded in removing a 
few obstacles on the Naushera-Beri-Pattan road, which was of 
vital importance to our supply lines. 


The failure of the enemy to capture Naushera made him 
change his plans. He directed his pressure from this area 
towards Punch, but this was also upset by the lAF. 
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We were patrolling and patrolling hard, Kot and Bhagnoti 
were the two picquets from where we were being opposed. 
Light and medium machine-guns, along with three-inch 
mortars, were being used extensively. Enemy patrols were 
equally vigilant ; they tried to stick fast to their posts. 
Occasionally, they attempted to encircle us as it happened at 
Jambhirnala and Taindhar. The intention of the enemy was 
to check our advance towards Jhangar. 

The month of February brought a surprise for the enemy. 
We captured Kot on the first day of the month. Enemy picquets 
tried to rush to Mera, re-organise and restrict the movements 
of our armoured cars patrolling round about Naushera. The 
day was just dawning when our troops marched into Kot. There 
was confusion in the enemy camp, because this was the last 
thing they expected. We saw them running in their steel 
helmets and great coats. 

A far severer and better organised attack was now launched 

by the enemy on Naushera. The plan was to make a start 

by keeping our patrols engaged. On the day of the battle, the 

old tactics were employed. Our picquets were rushed at in the 

same way as was done when Jhangar was lost. Over 3,000 

raiders took part this time in the attack, which was once again 
beaten off. 

Yet another violent rush was made on February 4 by an 
enemy force 6,000 strong. This battle took the shape of a 
hand-to-hand fight. The enemy was again driven back. Still 
not satisfied, the raiders, 5,000 strong, made an assault from 
the west of Naushera. Our artillery mortars and medium 
machine-guns came into full play and infiicted huge losses on the 


A further stream of hostiles attacked Kot and Kangota 

through th; 

The ene ' withstood enemy sniping bravely, 

morale ^He suffered heavy casualties, which lowered his 

hf. de.d „d Zndi '>“5’ 

iJCDruary that it was second to none. I< 
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captured large quantities of stores and took several Pathans 

Irom Dir and Swat prisoner. The majority of these prisoners 

were Sudhans. They revealed that Kalsiaa was their head- 

quartciSj from where they conducted their operations. 

More than 950 enemy dead were counted, but the 

Brigade Commander estimated that 2.000 raiders must have 

# 

been killed. Indian activity during the rest of the mon^ was 
confined to patrolling. 

The Naushera battles brought our gallant Brigade Com¬ 
mander into the lime light and the name of Brig. Usman was 
on everybody's lips all over the country. His dash, initiative 
and intelligence were talked about with pride in the Union 
Army. Pakistan Eadio announced a prize of Rs.50,000 for the 
capture, dead or alive, of our commander. 

The small features round about Naushera within a radius 
of eight to ten miles have thrilling stories of their own to tell. 

The la^’out of the enemy’s commanding points was so prepared 

as to facilitate an attack on Naushera. 

Kot, "which was taken by us on February 1, is nearly three 
miles from Naushera. It had great importance as a centre of 
supplies for Rajauri. 

Nineteen days after their defeat, the raiders launched an 
attack on Kot and it continued for three days. But our artillery 
I)roved too good for them, and while in retreat, the hostiles 
destroyed the Chingas bridge, which was nearly two miles from 
Kot. Indian sappers, escorted by an infantry platoon, were sent 
to repair it, but the well-camouflaged positions of the enemy stood 
in their way and they got embushed. 

On another occasion, one of our patrols at Narial, about 
eight miles from Naushera, observed movements of raiders in 
civilian clothes. They were on their way to burn the houses of 
villagers round about Kot. On seeing our men, the enemy fired 
and exhausted his ammunition before he could carry out his 
plans of arson in the villages. 

April 12, 1948, was a red-letter day for our troops because 
it was on that day that Rajauri w^as retaken. This reduced the 
significance of Kot for the enemy, and thereafter his attention 

was diverted towards other features. 
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1. A. F. officers discussing the day's activity in a tent used as 

a place for briefing the pilots. 
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Shind and Bhajnoa Avert the other two heights where 
occasional skirmishes took place. Towards the end of FebruarA , 
there were hand-to-hand scuffles there. In spite of heavy oppo¬ 
sition, our patrols captured their objectives after a bayonet 
charge and succeeded in destroying the enemy’s machine-gun 
posts. Some smoke-grenades, anti-tank mines and a wireless set 
fell in our hands in this area. 

Taindhar, Amlidhar, Bhag-Sanda, Mahura and Bhata were 
some other features Avhich were held strongly by tlie enemy. An 
effective air strike had got the enemj' out of Taindhar on Mareli 
1 and after some time wc took Amlidhar and establislied a new 
garrison. Kamangoshagul, an enemy stronghold, was also 
captured by us on March 1. Any feature that we took became 
the object of a counter-attack by the enenu'. Towards the end 
of March, the enemy made a second attempt to recapture this 
feature but was repulsed. 

Fighting betivcen Naushera and Berri-Pattan usually proved 
too expensive for the enemy. ToAvards the end of March, one 
of our columns met ferocious enemy resistance but our men 
succeeded in capturing the raiders’ firing points along with their 
arms. After this enemy defeat, fighting became more or less 
stabilised around Naushera,. The raiders tried new tactics in 
the surrounding villages and began stealing grain and cattle. 

Fighting assumed a new complexion in this sector two 
months before the ‘cease-fire’. On November C and 7, our 

positions at Naushera were ineffectively shelled by 25-pounders 

as many as 70 shells in all being fired. Hostile guns, believed to 
be one field regiment strong, brought down heavy shell-fire on 
our picquets and gun positions in the Naushera area. In the 
Berri-Pattan area alone, 350 25-pounder shells were fired by the 
hostileson December 10-17. A few of the shells, which landed 

in our camp, were 80-pounder high explosives. The enemy guns 
were probably based north-east of Bhimber. lAF aircraft 
flying on reconnaissance in this area encountered enemy ack-ack 
fire from 40 m. m. anti-aircraft guns. 

All through the fighting, the Naushera sector demanded 

active Indian patrolling. By December 1948, the Indian Army 

had got possession of most of the features which had given th 
enemy initial advantage. 



JHANGAR RECAPTURED 

A hurried glance at the map of Jhangar and its surroundings 
would reveal two noticeable facts. The first is its importance 
as a road junction—it is situated on the road to Kotli, 

while another motorable road joins it with Mirpur. These two 

roads formed the enemy’s supply lines for Pune h. There is a 

third road leading to Berri-Pattan and on to Jammu. Being 

at the junction of three vital routes, Jhangar assumed a 
strategic importance. 


Jhangar changed hands twice. The raiders had surrounded 
it along with the other towns, like Mirpur, Kotli, Punch, 
Naushera and Bhimber. Within these towns, a small State 
garrison was holding out. Winter having already set in, Indian 
troops could advance but slowly on the narrow fair weather 
roads connecting Jammu city with these areas. 


Jhangar, Naushera and Kotli were relieved, but the Mirpur 
garrison did not receive any help and somehow managed to 
fight its way out with some of the civilian refugees. 


In the third week of December, more than 5,000 raiders 
stormed Jhangar, which had been held by about 200 Indian 
troops. Our Commander thought it advisable to withdraw to 
Naushera and leave Jhangar to its fate. The enemy had this 
place under occupation for about three months. 


A day did come when Jhangar was with us again—it was 
March 18, 1948. Maj.-Gen. Kalwant Singh personally directed 
the operations. The enemy put up only feeble opposition and 
soon gave way. The sight of the leading armoured cars was 
enough to make the raiders abandon their positions. The 
Tempests of the lAF kept their eyes wide open to the move¬ 
ments of the enemy and flew in close support of our advancing 
troops. Three hundred hostiles were killed while Jhangar was 

being reoccupied. 


With the recapture of Jhangar, enemy activity increased 
on the surrounding features. The hostiles were seen moving 
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It later developed into a hand-to-hand fighting. While charg¬ 
ing. the enemy shouted ^Pakistan Zindabad’. He made repeated 
ittacks on our positions with the idea of taking Jhangar back. 

A three-pronged offensive was launched against Jhangar 
on April 16. This was repulsed in a stubborn fashion. The enemy 
action was well co-ordinated and made under cover of darkness ; 
preparations for it had been going on for three weeks. The 
raiders had been seen moving about in civilian clothes. Some 
of them had uniforms on but steel helmets were invariably worn 
by all. 

The loss of Jhangar was too much for the enemy to bear 
and he made yet another attempt to retake it on May 10. The 
interval between the previous attack and this one was fully 
utilised by him in preparing for a concentrated assault. The 
technique applied was that a simultaneous push was to be made 
from the north and the south. Two o’clock in the morning was 
the zero-hour. Our troops broke up the attack before it could 
gather momentum. The raiders, however, remained undismayed 
and at 4 o’clock the next morning the same tactics w-ere repeated. 
On this occasion, fully-equipped enemy troops were brought 
into action. On the very first day, the enemy suffered more 
than 1,000 casualties, the dead among them being identified as 
belonging to the regular army of Pakistan. Most of them 
were of the 4/13th Frontier Force Kifles. Quite a few of them 
had the full field equipment with entrenching tools on their 
persons. The lAF, as usual, played a decisive role. The enemy 
was thrown back to boast and brag of his successful retreat. 


July 4 was an unfortunate day for us. The enemy 
shelled us with 25-pounder guns and over 600 shells landed 
m our camp area. One of these shells took away Brig. Usman 
rom our midst. He had just finished inspecting his 

Th?'* h il t ^ ®°Wier. 

Ihe shell, though cruel, rightfully attracted the esteem which 
was Brig, Usman’s due. 


Our aircraft fiew over hostile gun positions the next 
day and straffed them. Thereafter, they were up on many a 
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similar mission. Taindhar will ever remember the air attack of 
August 21. 

Persistent attempts were being made by the enemy to 
recapture lost ground. He intensified his vigil on what he 
possessed. Indian artillery engaged a hostile column approach¬ 
ing our picquets in this area during the second week of December. 

While on his death bed, Brig. Usman said, “I am dying, 
but let not the enemy have the land for which we are fighting.” 
It was a will for those who had undertaken to defend Kashmir. 
We shall keep that in mind. Usman ! Sleep in peace. We shall 
carry out your orders to the best of our ability if things are left 

to us. 



Sheikh Abdullah placing a wreath on a memorial stone erected 

where Brig. Usman died fighting. 
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LATE BRIG. USMAN 

" So while we naturally grieve, we rejoice at that courage which triumphs over 
death and which, in the ultimate analysis, makes a nation. "-Pandit Nehru. 







eajauri massacre 

Of all the places which have suffered at the hands of the 

raiders, Rajauri is perhaps the worst. Mirza Mohammed 
a landlord of Rajauri, had asked Sheikh Abdullah for a com¬ 
promise. Behind this were the stories of the reign of horror in 
the district which gradually trickled out. 

Indian troops re-captured Rajauri on April 12, 1048. The 
entire surroundings bespoke of the brutal treatment meted out 
to civilians by the ‘‘animals in human form”. There were pits 
here and there full of the bodies of men, women and children 

butchered. A correspondent describing the condition of Rajauri 
at that time said, “This is the story of a dead town of ghastly 
tragedy, \vhich Indian troops, in spite of their best efforts, were 
unable to prevent and of which they have been mere helpless 
spectators. Over 700 women have been abducted.” 

Before the disturbances occurred, Rajauri had about 
4,000 inhabitants, mostly consisting of rich bankers and trades¬ 
men. When the raiders poured into Jammu and Kashmir, 
non-Muslims from all over the border areas huddled themselves 
up at Rajauri to swell its population to nearly 12,000. By the 
middle of November 1947, Rajauri town had surrendered to the 
raiders. 

When Brig, Usman achieved his brilliant victory at 
Naushera on February 6, 1948, the Pathans and their supporters 
took to their heels. The recapture of Jhangar in the March 
following caused a flutter in the hostile camp. 

The Indians* next objective was Rajauri, nearly 30 miles 

north of Naushera. The Indian commanders planned their 

operation carefully and launched an offensive on April 8. The 

participating troops included the Dogras, Kumaonis, Rajputs and 
Jats. 


Th^Dogras at the same time fought a bitter action at the 

Barwah ri^, eight miles north of Naushera, and captured this 

important feature. Meanwhile. Indian tanks moving through a 

difficult river-bed broke through the enemy defences and took 
the strategic village of Chingas. 
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The enemy now became desperate and put up fanatical 
resistance. He built huge road-blocks from Chingas to Rajauri, 
a distance of 15 miles. On one side of the road were precipitous 
mountains and on the other the deep Tawi River. Indian forces 
marched through the river-bed for three days and nights con¬ 
tinuously and stormed Rajauri on April 12. But before they got 
there, the raiders had pulled out leaving behind a dead city. 

As Indian troops were advancing from Naushera, the 
raiders committed one of the most heinous crimes against 
humanity. They collected thousands of civilians—unarmed 
men, women and children—near the present airfield and 
massacred them wholesale. During the four months of their 
sway there, the marauders revelled in rape, loot and arson. 
Their loot of the treasury and private wealth in the form of cash, 
jewellery, gold and silver was estimated at Rs. 2,00,00,000. 


The reoccupation of Rajauri was a big success, but it 
brought with it new tasks and greater responsibilities. The 
people who had gone into hiding were returning and they had to 
be rehabilitated. The raiders had fallen back into the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. A powerful hostile transmitting station 
operated nearabout Rajauri, It put out all manner of propaganda 
to cover up the misdeeds of the tribesmen. Nirojal, from where 

the enemy was putting up opposition, was taken on May 2 and 
our Jawans then moved in the direction of Thanamandi. Our 
Air Force gave close support to the advancing troops and 
bombed enemy concentrations. The enemy carried out the 
scorched-earth policy before evacuating the town. 


The enemy’s headquarters was now shifted to Ramsarh 
Two columns from Punch and Rajauri were sent out on June 15 
JO .h. of th. the 

immediate neighbourhood. The 
column from Rajauri captured Thanamandi by nightfall aftl 
hquidating an enemy battalion. Two days later, afompany Tf 

10 miles north of RajLri, 
taking the enemy by surprise. The column from Punch which 
started simultaneously seized PnfKo • .i. r ^ ’ 

Meudhar 11-1 face of Stiff resistance. 

afterwards, “hese TuTck^L^''^^^'’ 
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The raiders not only lost valuable territory but 15,000 
Muslims, who had been forced to work for the hostiles, voluntarily 
sought the protection of Indian troops. Before the Indians 
directed their attention to the Thanamandi valley, the hostiles 
had extended their infiltration towards the east and south-east. 
Perhaps a little more delay might have meant disruption of our 
main supply line by the enemy. 

Contrary to the raiders* expectations, our troops struck 
an arrow-like thrust from a place north of Bajauri and captured 
the most dominating hill in the area. This surprise attack out 
the enemy lines and facilitated an easy victory for our troops. 
The credit for the success in the operations in the Thanamandi 
area goes to the thorough planning and inspiring leadership of 
our Commanders, Maj.-Gen. Atma Singh and Brigadier Yadunath 

Singh, as also to the effective support given by the lAF. 

For months, the enemy had been exciting Thanamandi 
Muslims against the Indian Union. He had even armed them 
and succeeded in raising a large semi-regular army. 

In these engagements, the enemy suffered 100 killed and 
wounded in addition to the loss of many thousands of small-arms 
and ammunition captured by Indian troops. 

The enemy tried to dig up for a few of the villages he was 
forced to give up. On occasions, he fired at random, a typical 
way a desperado would act. 
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HOW PUNCH HELD OUT 


punch L= situated at the connnence of the Snran and Bitar 
rivers. A direct route from here leads south-trest down tne 
vaUev to Jhelum and Rawalpindi in the West Punjab. 

When the raiders be;an a general march into Kas^. 

Punch formed the shoulder of one of the three prong^. Their 

plan of a sweeping: lliiz and a dramatic coup a -tzi »= 
ever foOed. Afre; tins they did no: really know what to do_^the 

line of further action being beyond their comprehension, 
hich command had never considered wha. « t o be uon- 

planned moves went awry. As a result of this, Punch became 

the sf-pTip nf r^nticned shifting of enemy ti>x>p«- 


In-iian troops took over from the small ^tate garrison 
towards the end of November 1&4T. The enemy had banked on 
two possibilities. First, he believed that the local population 
would help him, and this was, to a certain ertent, correct. 
Second, he thought that the geographical position of Punch 
would be favourable to him. Our garrisou was confined in 
between the high h\X\^ and l^nd communication vith our rear 
headquarters wis difficult. This made the enemy feel that ha 
■'vas in a sc-mewhat more advantageous position than us. We 
made an effort to make a diversion near a destroyed bridge 14 

m 9 

miles away, but as hostile pressure had already enonnous-v in¬ 
creased, the attempt had to be given up. 


Punch was now a besieged city and our garrison there 
looked to the Ah- Force as the only hope. But there was no 
airstrip. An appeal was made to the refugees for help and they 
responded magnificentlv. Six thousand volunteers from among 
them, men, women and children, wr>rke»i fe.verishly day and 
night, and within a week, constructed some sch 4 of a landing 
ground. 


This hurriedly improvised 
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airstrip, the heart of the Punch 
of consolation to the Tndianj^. 


To keep it beating was therefore extremely essential for the 
existence of everybody there. The civil as well as the militarr 
population of Punch depended on supfdies carried by air. XAF 
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Dakotas brought in food, medical equipment and ammunition, 
in short everything necessary for the defence of Punch, and on 
their return journey they flew refugees out. 

On several occasions, the enemy shelled the airfield, on 
account of which lAF aircraft had to do air-dropping over 
Punch. The pilots humorously called this task “Punching’*. 
The Air Force played a really vital role in the survival of Punch. 
One of the Dakotas was hit on January 4, 1948, but it landed 
safely. Our bombers went up in the air whenever the enemy 
threatened to move forward. During April, one of the Tempests 
was shot when it had just finished rocketing enemy-held 
positions. The pilot had to make a forced landing. 

On taking over, our garrison in Punch was faced with 
additional responsibilities. The most important of them was to 

clear the raiders from the features from where they were a 

/ 

standing menace to the security of the town. During January 
1948, a few successful operations were carried out by the Kumaonis 
and Gurkhas to clear the dominating positions of the enemy. 
In February, a Gurkha battalion was flown to Punch and sent 
to capture an important hill feature, while another detachment 
of the two companies proceeded to Kanker Nala. Moreover, 
able-bodied local men were organised into militia units. All this 
resulted in an expansion of the perimeter and enabled the local 
inhabitants to move about freely and collect their foodgrains. 

The enemy offensive abated for a while, but obviously 
the raiders had, during this period of lull, regrouped themselves 

to make another all-out effort to reduce Punch. They mounted 
four or five attacks simultaneously but the dogged Indians held 
them back with the help of supplies received by air. 

The Punch battle took a turn for the worse when the 

enemy, for the first time since the invasion of the State, used 

3-7 howitzers in March. With the hostiles in possession of 

mountain guns, the airfield came under heavy shell-fire and the 

garrison s aerial link with our forces was snapped. It was then 

decided to put field-guns into battle for counter-batterv work, 

and the lAF. running the risk of enemy shell-fire, landed’ 
26-pounder8 on March 21. 
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In the beginning of April, fighting took place between the 
inhabitants of enemy-occupied territory and the Pathans. This 
was a long drawn-out skirmish. Brigadier Ayub Khan of the 
Pakistan Army visited the area and suppressed the rising 
ruthlessly. The people who stood up against the uncalled-for 
enemy occupation were all Muslims, whose cause Pakistan 
proclaimed to serve. 

Meanwhile, thousands of refugees had been evacuated from 
Punch by air. Still there was not enough food for the rest and 
raids had to be carried out into enemy-held territory with the 
object of procuring grain for the starving population. Despite 
its daily encounters with the enemy, the garrison spared no 
pains to protect the refugees. Our troops sacrificed part of 
their own rations for the sake of the refugees and gave away 
their entire milk ration to the 6,000 children that were there. 

In the month of June, an Indian column from Rajauri and 
another from Punch linked up at Potha, which had the effect 
of demoralising the enemy, who refrained from making any 

attempts on the coveted city for some time. 

The lull, however, did not last long, and in August the 
enemy made the most determined attack yet. He had brought 
up field, mountain and anti-tank guns for use against the 
garrison, and in the last week of that month attacked the 
‘Tetrinot’ ridge in brigade strength. Although the ridge was 
held by just one company of our troops, the attack was beaten off 
and a counter-attack stabilised the position. 

The enemy thereafter did not make any large-scale frontal 
attacks. Putting his field-guns in different positions, he 
occasionally shelled the airfield in the hope of starving the 

garrison into surrender. 

During September and October 1948, ‘Azad’ Kashmiri forces 
began concentrating themselves around Punch. The enemy 
pressure on the perimeter in this sector became so intense that 
the airstrip at Punch came under constant enemy shell-fire, 
which made the landing of supplies once again impossible. 
Except for a few landings by Harvards, the Dakotas could only 
drop supplies. Thanks to the lAF, the enemy failed again. 
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It therefore became imperative to relieve the pressure on 
this garrison by a permanent land link between our forward 
base and Punch. When the position of our garrison threatened 
to become untenable, we embarked upon an operation primarily 
undertaken to clear the road to Punch. Unless this was done, 
neither the besieged garrison nor the thousands of refugees 
could be kept supplied. 

Forking out from their base in the Jammu province on 
November 7-8, 1948, Indian Army troops moved in two columns 
and effected a link-up with the Punch garrison at the Topa 
ridge, three and a half miles north-west of Mendhar, on 
November 20. During our move towards Punch, the enemy, 
supported by artillery, put up fanatical resistance at several 
points. lAP aircraft gave our troops effective air cover, strafhng 
known enemy concentrations and gun positions. 

From November 8 to 14, the casualties suffered by 
the enemy included 170 killed, while a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition was captured. The Mendhar-Punch sector 
remained the scene of enemy activity right up to the middle of 
December. Hostile bands attempted to reach our picquets and 
more often than not they were engaged by our guns. 

The defence of Punch, which held out for ten months, 
will go dowm in history as one of the most outstanding achieve¬ 
ments of free India’s Army and Air Force, The name of 
Brigadier Pritam Singh, commander of the Punch garrison, will 
continue to be associated with this story of courage and en¬ 
durance for years to come. 



URIAS SUCH 


This is part of the painful story of events which took place 
in the fair Valley of Kashmir. The aggrieved town of Baramulla, 
where the raiders unleashed death and destruction, spoke about 
them. It is a narrative of the misfortunes and sufferings which 
the people long known for their culture and beauty had to 

g o through. 

The name of late Brigadier Rajender Singh, Chief of Staff 
of Kashmir State Forces, will ever be remembered in the history 
of the Kashmir warfare. With a small force of 15 troops, he 
fought a brilliant rearguard action near Uri. His orders to 
these troops were to fight to the last man, and they were 
meticulously carried out. Nearly all his men died fighting. 
When Brig. Rajender Singh was disabled, he is said to have 
asked a Havildar to kill him. When the man refused, he shot 
himself to avoid capture. At one time, Brig. Rajender Singh’s 
force was the only defence between Uri and Srinagar, and this 
delayed the raiders’ advance by three days. 

This valuable three-day period meant a lot in the history 
of the Kashmir campaign. It gave time to Indian troops to land 
in Srinagar befofe the raiders could reach it. The reverse 
march of the hostiles started soon after the arrival of Indian 
troops. They were literally fiung back and thrown out of 

Baramulla. 

After the capture of Baramulla, Union troops pressed on 
towards Uri. While retreating, the raiders demolished all the 
bridges on the way, including one of the biggest girder bridges in 
Kashmir, which was systematically wrecked. This slowed our 

advance a great deal. 

We captured Mahura in the second week of November 1947, 
and electric supply in Kashmir was restored. Uri was taken 
back soon after. Fighting now assumed a different aspect. 
The enemy began digging in hard in the neighbourhood of Uri. 
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He had the initial advantage of being first to take possession 

of prominent features. Uri became the raiders’ first line of 

defence. We tried to dislodge them from their positions, but 
they had strongly fortified themselves. 

Parties of raiders still roamed about in the Kashmir 
Valley as guerillas and needed being cleaned up pocket by 
pocket. In the military language, we started mopping up 
operations to rid the valley of these irregulars. Uri, which 
is a small town, is situated on the main road to Srinagar. 
Eight miles westward lies the power-house of Mahura and 
another four miles ahead is Rampur. On the downward journey 
to the plains are the towns of Chakothi, Chinari, Hatain and 
Muzaffarabad. The bridge at Domel (confluence of two rivers) 
had been the spine for the raiders* supplies from Abbottabad 
in the K.-W.F.P. Between Chakothi and Uri there is a village 
called Salamabad. Such small villages are situated at odd 
intervals along the main road. Uri has a few similar villages 
in its outskirts. 

There are gorgeous mountains round about Uri rising up 
to 10,000 feet above sea level. Zamburpatan is a colony 
which the shepherds raised on the mountain facing Uri. This 
mountain slopes down to make a depression which rises again. 
In this valley are situated small villages like Bijhama, Lachhi- 
pura and Maiyan. Similar colonies have grown on the southern 
mountain. Gohlan, Kalgai, Muhri Dobo and Sangrean are some 
of the villages that have become associated with the Kashmir 
fighting. 

Fighting was carried on in the hills under all conditions 
of weather. Winter had covered the peaks with snow but our 
soldiers fought on. Summer brought pleasant weather and our 
soldiers advanced. When the rains came, our picquets did not 
give up their patrols. 

The raiders built a strong defence line beyond Uri and 
made Chinari their headquarters. Well-organised picquets were 
established in the surrounding area. Chakothi was marked as 
their front-line defence and 25-pounder guns and howitzers, 
along with anti-aircraft guns, were planted all round it. 

The hostiles were organised in this manner so as to resist 
us tooth and nail. The Uri road was used by them for reinforcing 
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the Bagh garrison. They made repeated attempts to link 
up Punch and Uri. 

The majority of raiders consisted of personnel of the 
Frontier Force Rifles, mixed with stray Pathans. A battalion 
of the Punjab Regiment of the Pakistan Army had also been 
inaction. During May 1948, the hostiles were reinforced by 

troops of the Jinnah Force, who were colourful berets with the 

wreath type of badges affixed on them. 

Fighting the foe in this region was something like a 
hide-and-seek game. Groups of raiders loitered about at all odd 
points and it was from Kalgai, Dachi, Sangrean and Gohlan that 
these ramblers were controlled. So, our first task was to 
organise ourselves in a better fashion than the enemy. 

The hostiles made numerous attempts to capture features 
from where they could command a field of fire on Mahura. They 
would rather destroy the power-plant than take the city. 
Bausian, which faces the power-house, was attacked with the 
same intention during the month of March. This was a two¬ 
pronged thrust, but our artillery did not allow them to have it 
their own way. We seized all possible features from where 
the raiders could threaten Mahura. In August, they massed 3,000 
men to launch a Avholesale attack, but they were repelled 
before they could do any harm to the power-house. They also 
tried to force the Jhelum with the purpose of capturing Uri but 
were dispersed half-way. 

Rampur was another bee in the enemy’s bonnet. In April, 
he instigated the villagers to disturb our lines of communication 
between Uri and Rampur. We however took the initiative and 
seized that feature. The enemy plan was frustrated. Lt.-Col. 
Rehmat Ali of the Pakistan Army led one of the attacks from 
Dhapur village but our artillery beat it back. Our troops 
captured the 10,930-feet-high Pirkanthi feature, situated nine 
miles south-west of Uri, in a dawn attack on June 28. This is 
the highest point on the western side of the Pir Panjal. 

Tilpatra, located seven miles south-west of Uri, was lost to 
the enemy during July. The same month, an enemy battalion 
attacked Pirkanthi with the support of artillery, mortars and 
medium machine-guns. Our artillery however kept the raiders 
at bay. Our position at Pirkanthi was snipped during August. 
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Besides making themselves militarily strong, the hostiles 
carried on a psychological warfare. Enemy prisoners were found 
in possession of propaganda posters. The raiders first tried to 

create scarcity of salt and later distributed it so as to win the 
confidence of the civilian population. 

Indian artillery and Air Force played an important role in 
the Uri theatre. Our gunners aimed accurately at a few enemy 
gun positions and silenced them for ever. Our aircraft often 
caught the raiders in their transports and straffed their con¬ 
centrations. Their ammunition dumps were also bombed. As 
ill-luck would have it, one of our planes crashed due to engine 
trouble in October. The pilot, who was slightly injured, was 
picked up by our troops. 

The United Nations Commission on Kashmir on its arrival 
in Delhi on July 10, 1948, appealed both to India and Pakistan 
to do or say nothing which would aggravate the situation in the 
State. Since that day, the Indian Army in Jammu and Kashmir 
refrained from any activity except in self-defence. The Uri 
sector remained comparatively quiet for the first two weeks of 
July. Suddenly, Pandu came in the news. The Pandu forest is 
situated on a peak facing Chakothi. The enemy mounted a 
series of attacks in strength on our positions at Pandu and forced 
our troops to withdraw. The capture of Pandu however proved 
an expensive game for the enemy as he lost his battalion 
commander in the battle. The total enemy dead numbered 
about 200. 

Chakothi remained the focus of enemy attention all 
through the month of October. His attacks were supported by 
medium guns, 25-pounders and 3*7 howitzers. On October 11, 
three miles east of Chakothi, there developed a full-fledged 
battle which culminated in the raiders being beaten back. 
Early in November, they intensified their activity north and 
south of Uri, where they made repeated efforts to dislodge our 
troops from their positions but in vain. On November 6, several 
enemy shells landed near Uri. 

Our advance beyond Uri was rather slow and fresh gains 
were few. The farther side of Uri appeared to be a hurdle. 
This state of affairs could not have lasted for long if the fighting 
had continued. The mountains become easy to comb as we go 
down towards Domel. 



TITHWAL—A NEW BASE 

The raiders from Gilgit found it convenient to spread 
themselves out into Baltistan and Ladakh. They took possession 
of the passes and other places ot strategic importance. An 

additional base was badly needed by them so that they could 
supply their troops stationed at various odd points, and they 

selected Tithwal for the purpose. 

Tithwal town is situated in the north-east of Muzaffarabad, 
near the Kishanganga River. Tracks branch oif from hero to 
almost the whole of Northern Kashmir. The raiders advanced 
on the track connecting Tithwal with Bandipura in February 
1948 with the idea of cutting our lines of communication from 
Sopur to Handwara. They destroyed the bridge at Dargumal 
with the same intention. 


Shulur and Magam had become enemy concentrations. 
The enemy had massed troops there so as to be able to advance 

to Baramulla at the opportune moment. Indian forces captured 
Shulur in March and dispersed the threatening accumulation 
of raiders there. By May 23, our picquets had been stationed 
to guard the track from the Wular Lake to Tithw’al. Lt.-Col. 
Sikandar Khan of the Pakistan Army was one of the prisoners 
taken from this area. 


At Tithwal were also based supplies for the enemy’s for¬ 
ward places, as at Zoji La, and the area in the vicinity of Gurais 
was being used as the transit centre. The enemy had taken all 
possible precautions to defend it and had planted howitzers 
there. He attached great importance to Gurais because 
he could keep his reserves there to check our movements from 
Sonamarg to Dras. We were also positioned fairly well to upset 
enemy plans. An attack on Kanzalwan on July 24 was repulsed 
and a big battle was fought a week after. 


It appeared that the administration and organisation of 
the enemy in Gurais were poor. There was a mutiny in one of 
his camps and there were several desertions. The men who 


forsook their units went to the villages and indulged in looting. 


It became essential for Indian troops to render the Tithwal 
base ineffective. Our troops moved to the east of the township 
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and were fairly well dug-in by the end of May. The 25th Pakistan 
Brigade, consisting of the Frontier Force Rifles, the Punjab 
Regiment and the Khyber Rifles, was allotted the task of stop¬ 
ping us. The enemy made many attempts to disperse us, but 
booby traps and mines stood in his way. 

Once the raiders attacked under cover of a thick haze. 
Civilians were compelled to form tlie advance party at the point 
of the bayonet. We stopped these enemy tactics by inflicting 
heavy casualties on him. We captured the Buni bridge in the 
third week of June and took a hill feature five miles south-west 
of Tithwal in the middle of July. The Jaioans of the Rajputana 
Rifles again charged the enemy after three days and made the 
raiders flee from their bunkers. 

During the last week of July, the enemy made two severe 
attacks on our positions but we gave him an equally savage 

reply. August 10 found the enemy mount another determined 
attack but to no avail. 

Our Air Force played an important role in the battles 
around Tithwal. They effectively straffed and rocketed enemy- 
held positions. On September 2, our aircraft attacked Uran and 
Bankhorane with great success. The raiders made repeated 
endeavours to expand in this sector. They tried to cross the 
Kishanganga between Tithwal and Keran but our artillery 
usually got them on the way. 

The Tithwal base assumed a strategic role day by day. If 
the Kashmir problem had not been solved on a political level and 
the Jatvan was asked to decide the issue, Tithwal would have 
become a big battlefield. 


/ 



GILGIT FEEDS TROUBLE IN LADAKH 

Three countries touch India on the borders of Gilgit. They 
are Afghanistan, China and Russia. A strong British garrison, 
under a Political Agent, used to control Gilgit until the lapse 
of paramountcy. The Kashmir Government, on assuming res¬ 
ponsibility to administer Gilgit, appointed Brigadier Ghansara 
bingh as Governor. 

The raiders swarmed into Gilgit when the insurgents were 
entering Kashmir from the Muzaffarabad side. The fate which 
befell the State troops there has been unknown. They might have 
surrendered in the face of an overwhelming number of hostiles. 
The news of the merciless killing indulged in by the free-booters 
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was given by the remnants of the garrison which withdrew to 
Boonji. The detailed facts of that tragedy have been buried 
with those who are no more. All we know about it is that Col. 
Hassan Khan was appointed Garrison Commander and Raja Babar 

Khan was made Governor. 

We could not do anything by way of rendering immediate 
help to Gilgit because the intervening high mountain passes had 
been covered with snow. On the other hand, the Kashmir 
Valley demanded first priority from Union troops. 

The war-machine in Baltistan and Ladakh was adjusted by 
Pakistan after India had made it known to the world that a fair 
and impartial plebiscite would decide the final accession of 
Kashmir. Buddhist Ladakh, having cultural ties with India, 
could never agree to acceding to Pakistan. It was with the help 

of the sword that political propaganda was carried on right up 

to Leh. Gilgit became a base for all the trouble in Ladakh. 

The admission about her troops fighting in Kashmir was 
made by Pakistan soon after the arrival of the U.N. Commission. 
This came as a great surprise. Indian troops fighting in Kashmir 
had however known it long before that they were up against 
not only the Pathan raiders but regulars of the Pakistan Army 
as well. We had expected that Pakistan would withdraw her 
troops as soon as the Commission arrived in India or Pakistan. 
On the other hand, a full Pakistan division had been committed 
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to occupying the maximum area. In Ladakh, Lt.-Col. Shezada 

Matul Malik, brother of the Mehtar of Chitral, who had so far led 
and planned the invasion of that part of the State, was put under 
arrest. It was alleged that he had not worked up to the expec¬ 
tations of his Government. Capt. Buhran-ud-Din of the Indian 
National Army replaced him. 

Capt. Biihran-ud-Din had a difficult task to accomplish 

because Gilgit, besides feeding the trouble in Ladakh, had to 

send troops and supplies to far-flung sectors. His troops were 

so stationed as to check the movements of Indian troops. Heavy 

battles were fought round about Gurais on this very account. 

The same reasons were behind the fighting near Sonamarg and 
Zoji La. 

It is said that Lt.-Col. Matul Malik was arrested on 
account of a mutiny among his troops at Gurais. Desertions 
. occurred in large numbers. Brig. Mohammed Yusaf of the 
Pakistan Army had to visit Gurais in the middle of June to 
ginger up the morale of discontented troops. 

The fighting in Ladakh, Baltistan, the Sonamarg Valley 
and Tithwal were inter-related with the defence and military 
problems of Northern Kashmir. All this, in turn, corresponded 
with the political ambitions of Pakistan in a bigger sphere. The 
fighting centred round the Indus River. Cutting through the 
northern fringes of the Himalayas, the Indus flows four miles to 
the south of Leh in the direction of Gilgit. 

As is usual with every river, man has been trekking along 
the Indus from time immemorial and the pathways oft-trodden 
have come to stay. A track along this river connects Leh with 
Khalatse. A suspension bridge at Khalatse crosses the Indus for 
a short-cut to Kargil. The Buddhist monasteries of Lamayiiru 
and Mulbeck are located on this diverted route. 

Kargil is a central town situated at the junction of three 
routes. .From here, one can journey to Leh in the east. A 
pony track leads one to Sonamarg in the south, and there is a 
motorable road from Sonamarg to Srinagar. The Sum River 
flows from Kargil to Marol and joins the Indus. A direct track 
along the Indus joins Marol and Khalatse, From Marol, the river 
passes through Bagicha, Tclti, Parkutta and Skardu. One 
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hundred and ten miles separate Gilgit and Skardu. The towns 
of Rondu and Boonji are important halts on the way. 


The enemy took scrupulous care to control the approaches 

to Baltistan and Ladakh from Srinagar, but two things were 
beyond him. The broad space in front of Leh became a landing 

ground for Indian aircraft, Sonam Narbu, an engineer who was 
educated in England, constructing the airstrip. Ho is perhaps , 
the only Ladakhi who has been overseas. 


A 200-mile-long track along the western borders of the State 
links Leh with Kulu. This route became a supply line for the 
Indian troops sent to prevent chaos there. 


Apart from the loss of human life, it would have been a 
thousand pities if the ancient books and antiques in the Gumpas 
had been destroyed. Thank God, they were not. These relics 
have withstood the test of time ; they are the souvenirs of our 
revered ancestors who have left a legacy of everlasting bonds 
with China and Tibet. Ladakh is very often called Western 

Tibet, 


A contingent of State forces was despatched to help the 
besieged garrison at Skardu on February 11, The hostiles 
opposed them with 2 and 3-inch mortars, but their resistance was 
overcome and their counter-attacks repulsed. 


The first news that we received from Skardu was that the 
local police officer had been murdered, the treasury looted and 
the telegraph office damaged. The raiders had worked under the 
leadership of Major Ehsan Ali and Capt. Mohammed Khan. 


The raiders were terrified at the sight of our troops and 
did everything possible to check us. They began disrupting 
the telephone connection between Kargil and Skardu and called 
in every effort to blow up the bridge at Gol. The hostiles 
mustered in strength north of Skardu and started digging in. 
Two big skirmishes took place between the State troops and the 
enemy during the months of February and March. One of our 
positions was split into two during one of these encounters. The 
runners, who worked under cover of darkness, were the only 
means of communication between these two isolated pockets. 
This resulted in the enemy taking possession of the granary 
and the source of water supply. The situation took a delicate 
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turn and a further force had to be sent to save Skardu. It met 

stiff opposition on the way but did finally reach Skardu to 

organise fresh picquets. The enemy made repeated attempts 

to penetrate up to Perkutta and Bagicha in order to ambush 
our reinforcing columns. 


The raiders now planned a strategic game. They made a 

bold attack on Kargil on May 10, 1948. The State garrison defend- 

ed it tenaciously for four days but was ultimately overpowered. 

One of its officers, with a party of Gurkhas, moved to the Khalatse 

bridge to defend it. and later they all died fighting at their 
posts. 


As a result of the appeal of the U. N. Commission, ‘Azad* 
Kashmir and Pakistan forces should have stopped further 
action, but they did not do so. On the contrary,'they launched 
a fresh offensive and ceaselessly strove ;to push Indian troops 
out of Ladakh. 


In the middle of July, Pakistan and ‘Azad^ Kashmir forces 
increased their pressure on the Zoji La sector, the north-eastern 
gateway to the Kashmir Valley, compelling our troops to yield 
ground and take up new positions at the Zoji Pass. During the 
same month, hostile activity stepped up in the Suru and Padam 
areas, where ‘Azad’ forces plundered villages and looted crops 
so that they might feed their garrison at Kargil. Al! this was 
part of the enemy plan to attack Skardu, which materialised in 
August. Preliminaries to a full-fledged drive had been carried 
on throughout the month of July in the shape of reinforcements 
brought in to tighten up all approaches to Skardu. Sniping 
and mortaring on the besieged town of Skardu began on August 
11, followed by a fierce assault by the Frontier Constabulary 
and the bodyguards of the Mehtar of Chitral. Three days later, 
the town fell into enemy hands. 

With the Skardu fort in their hands, the raiders forked out 
in two columns and moved in the direction of Leh, capital of 
Ladakh, with the professed intention of capturing this Buddhist 
town. The capture of Skardu and the move towards Leh 
demonstrated the spirit in which Pakistan had responded to the 
U. N. Commission’s appeal. 

The enemy carried on with his preparations to launch a 
full-scale offensive in Ladakh. Gilgit constantly received 
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reinforcements and supplies in November for onward despatch 
to advanced picquets. lAF fighter pilots, while on recon¬ 
naissance, observed a well-maintained airstrip and a hangar at 
Chilas, 40 miles south of Gilgit. They also spotted a transport 
aircraft bearing Pakistan national markings and with its doors 
open, dropping supplies over the demarcated zone on the air¬ 
strip, Our pilots gave the usual signals, visually and on the 
radio telephone, to the crew of the Pakistan aircraft, directing 
them to proceed to the nearest Indian airfield. As the Pakistan 
aircraft failed to comply with this instruction, our pilots fired 
a warning burst. Thereupon, the Pakistan aircraft immediately 
altered its course for the Pakistan border. A second burst was 
therefore fired at the aircraft. Enemy supply convoys of horses 
carrying ammunition, mortar bombs and w'inter kit were also 
noticed nearly 50 miles westofLeh. Indian patrols attacked 
and dispersed them, killing 20 of the hostiles. 

Something had to be done to remove the .threat to the 
Kashmir Valley from the north-east and to relieve hostile 
pressure on Leh. To achieve this, Indian troops in an offensive 
sweep broke through enemy-held defence positions around Zoji 
La and cleared the Gumri plain of the raiders. The Zoji Pass is 

4 -u of Srinagar and is the eastern gateway to 

e as mir Valley. Fortified enemy bunkers on the snow- 
covere ridge north, north-east and north-west of Zoji La 

the enemy was dislodged from his firm 


On November 3, Indian troops pushed ahead and took up 
post ion at Machohi, four miles north-east of Zoji La, the raiders 
aving ed after initial resistance. From Machohi, Indian 
roops penetrated further north^^ ard and established themselves 

for^ndiJn ^ north-east of Zoji La. It was appropriate 

nortretn vaTZ of" ^ 

hostiles offered deter ®«emy threat. The 

with three inch opposition to our advancing troops 

the 2:p:lZTT V After overcoming 

troops finally occZL L \ 

^ ^ occupied Eras on November 15. 

toouradvaneiDgcolli^ns*'^’/^ aircraft gave close support 
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defile in Zoji La, along which oih’ troops pushed forward. As 
Indian troops’ bid for Dras entered its decisive phase, 
bitter fighting took place on the outskirts of Dras, where the 
raiders running pell-mell from Gumri and Machohi, put up a 
last-minute rearguard action. A ferocious battle was fought for 
a dominating hill feature between Pindras and Dras. 

lAF fighters blasted hostile headquarters at Muradbagh 
village, a mile west ol Dras, and bombed other military 
objectives there. The Chilas airfield, which was being 
feverishly rebuilt by the enemy for dropping supplies to be 
rushed to hostile troops at Dras, was straffed. The hangar 
was destroyed and the 800-yard-long airstrip made unserviceable. 

The enemy put up stubborn resistance from well-entrenched 
positions on the Balkundi ridge, ten miles west of Dras. He 
used heavy mortar-fire to hold up the advance of the Indian 
column just beyond Pindras. With the effective support of 
lAF Tempests and artillery, the enemy was routed and Indian 
troops broke through to capture the ridge on the morning of 
November 15. In this engagement, the enemy suffered 45 
killed. To Indian sappers and miners goes the credit of clearing 
snow-covered tracks and making possible the movement of 
Indian troops towards Dras. 

When Indian troops entered Dras on the evening of 
November 15, its inhabitants rushed in force to greet them 
with open arms. Earlier, lAF aircraft dropped thousands of 
leaflets over Dras and the surrounding areas, advising the 
civilian population not to abandon their hearths and homes but 
to stay put. Local Muslim leaders reported that the civilians 
in Dras and the neighbouring villages were forced by the 
hostiles to withdraw with them to Kargil. On their refusal 
to do so, the raiders ransacked all the villages in the vicinity of 
Dras and took away with them a large number of cattle. 

That the raiders were resolved to hold Zoji La during 
the cold weather was apparent from the elaborate arrangements 
they had been making for long to hibernate during winter. 
The fact that they had managed to carry machine-guns, 
mountain guns and mortars to impossible heights spoke of their 
firm determination to hold the pass, while the large haul of 
anti-tank rifles and snow-white winter clothing taken revealed 

their preparations. 




I. A. F. Dakotas landed on the vt'orld's hi9hest improvised airfield 

at Leh for the rescue of Ladakh. 



An I. A. F. Dakota carrying casualties from a forward area 












The part played by l.A.F. ground personnel was remarkable. The airmen 
worked till late at night to keep the aircraft in trim for operations. 


Rockets being carried 


Airmen servicing the aircraft. 
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Continuing the ircpping-up of hostile picquets beyond 
Dras, Indian troops established themselves at Kargil on the 
morning of November 23. Kargil, which was now completely 
clear of the enemy, is an important trade and communication 
centre. It is situated on the track leading to Skardu in tho 
north, Dras and Srinagar in the west and Leh in the east. 
Since May, there had been considerable enemy activity in this 
area. A large number of raiders, using the Gilgit-Skardu-Kargil 
route, had infiltrated into the interior of the Ladakh and 
Zoji Pass regions, imperilling the safety of the valleys of Ladakh 
and Kashmir. 

Ladakh was now^ made fairly safe. While Gilgit was 
feeding the trouble in Ladakh, a letter written by a Buddhist 
appeared in the ‘Statesman’. It said, “The news that several 
hundreds of Ladakhi Buddhists have been massacred or 
forcibly converted to Islam shculd not cause any reaction of 
hatred in Buddhist countries. There are more subtle methods 
of conversion than the SMord. If Buddhists allow themselves 

to be drawn into the whirlpool of sectarian hatred that has 
engulfed Kashmir, they will cease to be true followers of the 
Lord of Compassion. 

“Reading of the atrocities committed against people with 
whom we have ties of religion or race, it is easy to be seduced 
into hatred of their persecutors. The remedy is not to think 
of any community in terms of its worst elements. There are 
always those who remain detached from mass hysteria and 
faithful to the higher ideals of their particular religion or 
culture. They may be in a minority and for a time powerless, 

but It IS they who survive destructive waves to build again 
upon the ruins left by their less enlightened brethren. 

“The highest law of all says that hatred does not cease 
by hating ; it ceases only by love. Peace is in the hearts of 
men of goodwill, not in the desolation wrought by machine- 
guns and bombing planes. Therefore we, in the name of the 

Buddhists ofall nations, with no hatred in our hearts but only 

pity for the sufferings of the innocent people of Ladakh, plead 

or the cessation of such crimes before the conscience of 
Islam. 
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“We trust that our voice will not remain unheard wherever 
there are Muslims whose understanding has not been wrapped 
by political and sectarian hatred. We expect that those 
Muslims who are true to their religion will give us their support 
by strongly and unequivocally condemning the Ladakh per¬ 
secution and by using their influence to prevent the slaughte^ 
of innocent Buddhists and others by fanatics.” 

On reading this, I felt that the Light of Asia bad started 
reshining with an everlasting lustre. 



ADIEU 


The foregoing pages were written a year ago. I waited for 
an opportunity to get them published, but the year 1949 was full 
of good news. Fighting in Jammu and Kashmir had ceased. I 
had been a student of this phase of history under rather peculiar 
circumstances. As a junior officer, it was difficult for me to see 
the Kashmir fighting in a better perspective because I had to rely 
on information which could not always be strictly accurate. My 
description of the Kashmir operations may not therefore be treat¬ 
ed as absolutely accurate, but as a personal appreciation of the 
events as they shaped. It may well be treated as a drawing room 
chat. 

Two important events in 1949 stand out from the military 
point of view. A conference of an exploratory nature was held 
between the Commanders-in-Chief of the Indian and Pakistan 
Armies a fortnight after the ‘cease-fire’ on January 1, 1949. One 
of the decisions arrived at was that the ‘cease-fire’ line should 
be placed on a formal basis. Another conference was held in 
Karachi in July 1949 between the military representatives of 
India and Pakistan at which decisions were reached regarding 
the ‘cease-fire’ line demarcation. 

It is a 500-miIe-long line running from Manawar to the glaciers 
of the Karakoram range of the Himalayas. It has two limbs, south 
to north from Manawar to Reran and west to east from Reran to 
Chalunka. From Manawar, the line climbs over low foot-hill ridges 
and runs ten miles south of the road between Naushera and 
Jhangar. Beyond Jhangar it bulges eastwards and westwards alter¬ 
natively, so that it surrounds Punch from three sides and outs 
across a track between it and Uri. Along this section the line passes 

through the rugged hills and valleys climbing up and down to 
between two and ten thousand feet. 

North of Pir Kanthi, over 10,000 feet, the line drops to 
Urusa on the Jhelum, crosses it and climbs again to Chhota 
Kazinag, 10,657 feet high. It then runs along a watershed, turns 
eastwards and reaches the Kishenganga River near Tithwal. It 
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follows the river roughly to Keran, beyond which it runs along 
the Durmat crest, over 14,000 feet high, to a point on the 
Gurais-Burzil road. North of this point, the zone up to Minimarg 
is demilitarised. 

East of Burzil, the line passes over the high mountain ranges, 
snow-fields and glaciers and goes through Karobal Gali, 13,647 
feet high, and Marpo La, 14,800 feet h'gh, two passes jointly 
shared by Indians and Pakistanis. 

Further on, the line descends to the Indus Kiver to 7,000 
feet between Kargil and Marol to climb again to 16,700 feet 
across the snow-covered watershed between the Indus and 
the Shyok, and down to Chalunka on the Shyok. Further north, 
it ends in the glaciers of the Karakoram range above 19,000 
feet. 

Before I take leave of you and bring this story to a close I 
am reminded of an observation by one who has read through 
these pages and pointed out that I had not mentioned General 
K.S. Thimayya, Air Commodore Mehr Singh and Brig. Sen any¬ 
where. I was tempted to make the necessary alterations. I re¬ 
collected a meeting I had with Brig. Sen over a cup of tea under 
a banian tree. During the conversation he showed me a 
cigarette case, which was presented to him by Sheikh Abdullah. 
The inscription on it read: ‘'In memory of mareh from 
Shalatang onwards.” Truly, he gets the credit for our onward 

march on the Uri road. Various names of airmen and officers of 
the Air Force flashed across my imagination. I could recall various 
pictures of airmen servicing the aircraft late at night. Many 
other instances again came to my mind, some of which 

have included in an article in the “Sky Line . 

Once I was sitting in the operation-room. A pilot was sent 
over a group of hoitiles, but he came bac<t without firing 
a shot. I asked him why ? He replied that there were 
women among them. Once tho Prime Minister was to 
visit the unit and we had erected a special dias for a 
guard of honour. I passed by that place about 2 o*cloek 
at night. I saw an airman whitewashing it. He was doing 
it not as a matter of duty, but as a matter of devotion. If 
I had applied my mind to the study of instances like that, tbe 
whole story might have taken a different trend. I could have 
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gone out of my way to meet various officers and men whoso 
gallantry has now been recognised by the award of “Chakras . I 
could have talked about them and given a study of their 
emotions Perhaps I might have talked the most about the well- 
fed horses of Gwalior State which went into action and whose 
Commanding Officer would lend me one to ride about. 

Till now my mind was mostly concentrated on the overall 
picture. After all, if you are viewing a problem in a long 
range of history, omissien of a few names here or there, whether 
of well-known personalities or of “unknown soldiers**, really does 
not matter. 
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